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SUGGESTIONS FOR STUDY 


Introduction.—The history of civilization is the chronicle 
of a great adventure, a vast experiment. Man started out with 
nothing but himself and his untamed environment and today we 
have this complex life with its myriad tools and inventions, its 
vast accumulation of achievement and its intricate social or- 
ganization. To follow the process whereby man gradually con- 
quered his environment, sought to save his soul and develop 
his powers, as well as to make himself comfortable, is a fascinat- 
ing opportunity. If those setting out to discover the processes 
of civilization could forget the ofttimes unpleasant connotation 
of the words “study” and “history” and think rather of the pos- 
sibilities inherent in surveying the history of such a broad 
sweep of the past, in acquiring much interesting knowledge and 
more especially in gaining an understanding of things as they 
are, perhaps some of the difficulties which many encounter in 
studying history might be eliminated. As in a race, a great ad- 

_vantage is often gained in the “take-off.” 

In the first place, as the student finds out sooner or later, 
the most valuable part of a course is the part which he creates 
for himself; what he reads and what he hears are important but 
what he understands and makes his own—that is his education. 
Consequently the first point to be gained is a realization of the 
underlying purpose of the course. This purpose is, as stated 
in the first topic, to give an account of how man has invented 
tool after tool, institution after institution, created idea after 
idea—starting with simple tools like a stone hatchet, simple 
institutions like a clan, simple ideas suggested by his instinctive 
fears, loves and hates and culminating in the complexities of 
modern life. With the purpose fully in mind there are a few 
simple though often difficult habits of work to be acquired, some 
few “tricks of the trade” to be learned. ; 

Concentration.—The mind of a person who fails to concen- 
trate on the work in hand is like “a candle set in a windy 
place.” The cultivation of intensity of effort promotes success- 
ful study and also saves time for recreation. 

Correlation.—It is suggested that each assignment be read 
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as early as possible, the entire assignment being read as a 
whole, for the purpose of getting a connected view of the 
subject in the light of previous assignments. Later study of a 
particular assignment should aim at clearing up obscurities 
and emphasizing essential facts and ideas. An assignment or 
details of an assignment should not be isolated or memorized in 
rote fashion, but should be studied with a view to connecting 
them with the larger subject and aim of the course. Similarly, 
there should be a bringing together of the assignments, the 
lectures, class discussions, and collateral readings. The voyage 
of Columbus to America, for example, has dramatic interest 
as an isolated occurrence, but its historical significance is to 
be found in connection with such facts as the eastward expan- 
sion of Europeans since the late middle ages; the revival of 
geographical knowledge ; the growth of trade; and the world- 
wide maritime expansion of Europeans. 

Not only should the facts and ideas of this course be corre- 
lated with each other in a unified conception of history; history 
itself should be viewed in its relation to the other subjects of 
the student’s curriculum. Thus a knowledge of past contribu- 
tions to mathematical science is a useful background for the 
study of mathematics; the study of composition and literature 
makes one’s work in history more effective, and knowledge of 
history gives perspective and understanding in the study of 
writers and their contributions to thought and art. 

The man who first floated a log raft or used a wheeled cart 
probably had as much brain power as the heroic Lindbergh who 
spanned the Atlantic in his plane. People generally today prob- 
ably have no more innate capacity than their savage ancestors 
thousands of years ago. Civilization is a cumulative, building- 
up process, each new stage depending upon innumerable earlier 
steps. It is this process which is the subject of our study. Our 
concern is not merely with an event here and one there, as the 
first steam-boat crossing of the Atlantic, but with age-long 
processes, as the cumulative improvements in transportation, 
to which many ages and peoples have contributed. Our method 
of study is broadly chronological, but should also be topical. 
Facts concerning particular topics, as transportation, should 
be associated together in a sort of mental filing system. Just as 
civilization itself is a cumulative process, so must be the study 
of civilization. 
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Review.—This building-up process of historical study may 
be aided by frequent reviews. If facts already studied concern- 
ing any subject, as transportation, the position of woman, or 
the expansion of trade, are vague or indistinct in the student’s 
mind, earlier details may be readily reviewed by reference to 
the table of contents and especially the index. The habit of 
using dictionaries and encyclopedias is also serviceable. 

Note taking.—The degree of success attained in the study 
of history depends in no small part on the development of an 
effective method of taking notes. To be able quickly and clearly 
to fix upon essentials and to associate them together logically 
is obviously a most useful attainment. A loose-leaf note book 
should be used. In taking notes on lectures, it is suggested that 
ordinarily it is better to write out a running narrative in com- 
plete sentences, combining this judiciously with a general out- 
line. The notes should be gone over as soon after the lecture 
as convenient before the notes “get cold,’ to make sure they 
are accurate and adequate. Concerning notes on readings for 
reports and theses, see suggestions for collateral readings. 

Consultations —If the student finds difficulty in under- 
standing any requirement of the instructor or any phase of the 
work, he should promptly consult the instructor for assistance. 
Neglect of this precaution often leads to serious trouble in 
fulfilling the requirements, or to failure to secure adequate 
results in the student’s work. 


COLLATERAL READINGS 


The following suggestions pertain to the use of historical 
writings and contemporaneous sources in addition to the study 
of the references dealing specifically with the weekly topics. 
Among the methods that may be used in connection with col- 
lateral readings are the following: (a) a general report on 
readings done during a specified time; (b) an essay or thesis 
on a particular topic; (c) a formal book review; and (d) the 
problem method. 

Reports on readings.—A report on readings should include 
an exact statement of the name of the author and the title of 
each book used, and the exact pages included in the report. If 
only a part instead of an entire book is read, the student should 
take this fact into account in criticizing the author, and should 
try to connect the passage read with the author’s general pur- 
pose or plan. The nature of the report will vary with different 
students, but the general aim should be to indicate briefly that 
the books or passages read have been read with care and intel- 
ligence, though not necessarily with the minute attention to de- 
tail that is required in the preparation of an assignment for 
class discussion. A portion of the collateral reading should be 
in contemporaneous works. 

Essays.—An essay or thesis should contain the following 
features: (a) a careful statement of the title of the essay to in- 
dicate its nature and scope; (b) an outline or table of contents; 
(c) a list of books or other sources of information, stating 
carefully the name of the author and title of each reference 
used; and (d) footnotes or marginal notes giving the exact 
source of information of the more important facts or ideas. 

One of the important results of the preparation of a thesis 
should be acquaintance with library catalogs, periodical in- 
dexes, and bibliographies. Initiative on the part of the student 
is desirable, but librarians and instructors will furnish guid- 
ance in the use of these facilities. 

A preliminary outline and list of references should be pre- 
sented to the instructor for criticism in advance of the final 
writing of the thesis. 
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Note taking for book reviews, reports, thesis writing, etc., 
should engage the careful attention of the student. By far 
the most satisfactory method of note taking is the loose-leaf 
method. The name of each reference used should be put on a 
separate sheet or card: 


Rashdall, H. 
Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages. 
2 vols. Oxford, 1895. 


[ Add any explanations or comment that 
may seem helpful. | 


Smith, D. E. 
“Chinese Mathematics,” in Scientific Monthly, 
1912, 597-601. 


[ Comment. ] 


Notes on readings should also be on separate sheets or cards, 
the subject-matter of each note being indicated at the top of 
the sheet. The source of the information may be indicated 
in the left-hand margin. 


[Subject of note] 


[ Author, [Summary of passage, or quota- 
title tion; if exact quotation, so 
in indicate. | 

brief, 

vol., 

pp: ] 
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Notes thus taken can readily be sorted and classified in ac- 
cordance with the student’s outline of his thesis. 
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Careful attention should be given to outlining the subject in 
a logical and original manner. An inadequate paper showing 
initiative and originality in organization and interpretation of 
facts and in literary style is far more creditable than a better 
paper lacking these qualities. 

Essay topics.——The following list is appended merely as a 
convenient formulation of a few of the innumerable topics which 
lend themselves to special studies. Obvious additions to the list 
are to be found in biographies and episodes. Any topic chosen 
should be subject to modification, especially to limitation of its 
scope, during the process of preparing the thesis. 


. The ice ages and their effects on man. 
. The quest for early human fossils. 
. The cave men of France. 


The Swiss lake-dwellers of prehistoric times. 
Prehistoric inventions. 

Primitive art. 

Taboos in primitive society. 


. Marriage customs among primitive peoples. 
. The pyramids of Egypt. 


Egyptian mythology. 


. The Tigris-Euphrates valley in the time of Hammurabi. 
. Irrigation in ancient Egypt and Babylonia. 

. The history of Cretan excavations. 

. A comparison of the life of jungle folk and desert nomads. 
. History of the Indo-European theory of race and lan- 


guage. 


. The Hittites. 

. The Trojan excavations. 

. Contributions of the Pheenicians to civilization. 
. Origins of the art of writing. 

. The human traits ascribed to the Greek deities. 
. Athenian dramatic art. 

. Greek vase painting. 

. Greek science. 

. Greek colonies in the Mediterranean. 

. Athenian imports and exports. 

. Greek and Macedonian colonies in Asia during the Hel- 


lenistic period. 
The city of Pergamum. 


28. 


20. 
30. 


31. 


32. 
33. 
34, 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 


48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
55. 
56. 
57. 


58. 
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The city of Alexandria in Egypt from the time of Alex- 
ander to the Roman conquest. 

Hellenistic science. 

The influence of Alexander’s conquests on civilization: 
advantages and disadvantages. 

Conditions of the laboring classes in Egypt under the 
Ptolemies. 

Epicurus and his philosophy. 

Stoicism. 

Archimedes, 

The Etruscans in Italy. 

The Gauls before Cesar. 

The distinctive features of Roman architecture. 

The Roman Senate during the Republic. 

Sources of the Roman law. 

Excavations at Pompeii and what they have revealed. 
Roman sports in the early empire. 

Italian imports and exports. 

Institutions of government in the time of Julius Cesar. 
Institutions of government in the time of Diocletian. 
Non-Christian religions in the Roman empire. 

Causes of the spread of Christianity in the Roman empire. 
The relations of the Emperor Constantine to the Chris- 
tian church. 

The capture of Rome in 410 and its results, 

The Benedictine monasteries. 

Resemblances between the government of the Roman em- 
pire and the government of the church in the middle ages. 
Comparison of the government of Diocletian with the gov- 
ernment of Charles the Great. 

Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 

Comparison of Christianity and Mohammedanism. 

The educational revival of Charles the Great’s time. 
Alcuin at the court of Charles the Great and at the mon- 
astery of Tours. 

Contributions of the Mohammedans to science in the mid- 
dle ages. 

Schools and colleges of the Mohammedan world in the 
middle ages. 

The city of Bagdad in its prime. 
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. Life in a medieval agricultural village. 

. Feudalism as a mode of government. 

. Chivalry as a system of education. 

. The feudal castle and the castle folk. 

. The early history of the College of Cardinals. 
. The monastery of Cluny. 

. Pilgrims to Palestine before the Crusades. 

. The papal court or curia. 

. The work of an abbot of a monastery. 

. The work of a medieval bishop. 

. The English parliament to the rise of the House of Com- 


mons, 


. The French Estates General in the middle ages. 

. Distinctive characteristics of medieval cathedrals. 

. The evolution of the English language. 

. Types of secular literature in the middle ages. 

. Scholasticism. 

. Roger Bacon. 

. Medieval ideas of geography. 

. Medieval ideas of witchcraft. 

. Effects of the Hundred Years’ War on the French people 


and government. 


. Life in a medieval town. 

. The craft gilds of the middle ages. 

. Medieval fairs. 

. The Hanseatic League. 

. Trading relations of the city of Venice before the crusades. 
. Comparison of medieval universities with American uni- 


versities. 


. Medieval ideas and methods connected with healing bodily 


ailments. 


. Saracen culture in Spain. 

. Medieval music. | 

. The objects and methods of the Inquisition. 
. John Wycliffe and the Lollard movement. 

. The early history of printing. 

. Life in Florence during the renaissance. 

. The Fuggers. 

. Exploration and discovery before 1492. 

. The voyage of Da Gama to India. 
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. Magellan’s expedition. 

. The legends of Prester John. 

. Ancient Chinese philosophy. 

. The caste system of India. 

- Buddhism. 

. Hindu philosophy after Buddha. 

. Chinese agriculture. 

. Far Eastern goods and how they reached Europe before 


the voyage of Da Gama. 


. The Venetian Arsenal. 

. The German Renaissance. 

. Comparison of the Reformation in Germany and England. 
. The effects of the Thirty Years’ War on the government 


and people of Germany. 


. The Netherlands in the sixteenth century. 
. The struggle between parliament and the Stuarts in Eng- 


land. 


. The introduction of slavery into the New World. 
. The English trading companies of the sixteenth and 


seventeenth centuries. 


. The Copernican system and its opponents. 
. The Royal Philosophical Society and other learned soci- 


eties of the seventeenth century. 


. Paracelsus, 

. Isaac Newton. 

. Dutch civilization in the seventeenth century. 

. Colbert and his policies. 

. The court of Louis XIV. 

. The causes of the decline of Spain. 

. The peoples and government of Switzerland. 

. A comparison of Rousseau and Voltaire. 

. A comparison of the governments of France and Eng- 


land before the French Revolution. 


. The evolution of steam power. 

. Canal construction in England in the eighteenth century. 
. The history of spinning. 

. Josiah Wedgwood and the English pottery industry in 


the eighteenth century. 


. The evolution of methods of communication in the nine- 


teenth and twentieth centuries. 
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127. The rise of joint-stock associations. 

128. The English cooperative movement, with emphasis on the 
Rochdale Equitable Pioneers. 

129. The English in China. 

130. The partition of Africa. 

131. The English in Kenya and Nigeria. 

132. The Belgians in the Congo. 

133. Conflicts between the English and the French in Africa. 

134. The expansion of the United States outside of the present 
states of the Union. 

135. The economic causes of modern wars. 

186. The system of mandates of the League of Nations. 

137. The organization and work of the League of Nations. 

138. The English factory acts. 

139. Public education in Germany since 1870. 

140. Public education in France. 

141. The extension of the right to vote in England since 
1832. 

142. Old age pensions. 

143. Modern trade unionism. 

144, The Russian revolution. 

145. The recent growth of cities. 

146. The development of the science of geology. 

147. The doctrine of evolution. 

148. The origins of modern socialism. 

149. The effects of scientific progress on ethics. 

150. What is meant by “the scientific spirit’’? 

Problem method.—Solving a problem requires a different 
mental approach from that used in relating a narrative. Too 
often the essay method degenerates into stringing a group of 
incidents together in chronological order, with an occasional 
attempt at literary embellishment. The problem method aims to 
change the students’ mental attitude, to substitute explanation 
and analysis for the less complex process of arranging events 
in tLeir proper order. For example, writing about the Revolu- 
tions of 1848 or discussing the problem of why these revolu- 
tions were not more effective involves a consideration of about 
’ the same facts and a similar amount of reading but the amount 
of thought and the arrangement of the ideas and facts con- 
sidered in the second case are much different and more valuable. 
When a problem has been assigned or chosen the student 
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should follow much the same technique as that suggested for 
the essay with the very important difference that he is seeking 
to explain as well as to narrate, to render an opinion as well 
as to describe, to make a judgment after the careful weighing 
of evidence. é 

Problem topics may be easily formulated by restating many 
of those suggested for essays somewhat in the following man- 
ner: 

1. What seem to have been some of the important ef- 
fects of the ice ages upon man? 

2. How do you explain the location of the early civiliza- 
tions like the Egyptian and Babylonian? 

Book reviews.—Book reviews present two opportunities to a 
student. The first of these is to read and analyze a book and the 
second is to criticize it. Reading a book and jotting down notes 
for a report is one thing while writing a formal review of the 
same book is another. When planning a review the essential 
point to be kept in mind is the discovery of the purpose of the 
book; then the method of presentation, the material used in 
preparing the book, the author’s bias or prejudice, if he has 
any, are all of them important points to be looked for. When 
these questions have been considered a short but accurate 
analysis of the book may well follow and, finally, the student 
has that delightful exercise of giving rein to his critical ability. 
This part should be the free and honest reaction of the re- 
viewer to the work in hand. Whether the author has realized 
his purpose, has used adequate sources, has done his work 
well, has been methodical and scientific, these are all to be dis- - 
cussed. Because a book has been assigned it must not necessarily 
be praised. The only way to achieve critical ability is to criticize 
and evaluate. If the judgments are incorrect, the instructor 
will call the students’ attention to the fact and if the judg- 
ments appear to be carefully made, though incorrect, they will 
not be to the discredit of the reviewer. 

Custom requires that book reviews be headed as follows: The 
Family Life of George Washington. By Charles Moore. (Bos- 
ton and New York, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1926, pp. xvii, 


250, $5). 


CHRONOLOGY 


Chronology is a useful device for historical students. Its 
chief importance is its utility as a framework upon which to 
plan the sequence of events in any demonstration of cause and 
effect. The treatment of history in this syllabus is generally 
topical within the main periods. This fact makes it doubly 
necessary for the student to be careful of his knowledge of the 
sequence of events. Thorndike’s Short History of Civilization 
contains a chronological table, as do Wells’ Outline of History, 
Marvin’s Living Past and Century of Hope, Plunket’s Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and various other texts. Haydn’s Diction- 
ary of Dates and Ploetz’ Manual of Universal History (1925 
edition, Houghton Mifflin) are mines of such information. Com- 
parative chronological charts such as those in Marvin’s Living 
Past, 273-280, and Plunket, 368-373, should be prepared from 
time to time. 
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MAP STUDIES 


General directions.—To find additional maps most likely to 
contain the data called for in any particular map study, con- 
sult the lists of maps at the beginning of texts or atlases. To 
locate any particular place mentioned in the map studies, the 
indexes at the back of the atlases should be consulted. One of 
the principal objects of the map work is training in the use of 
atlases and maps. Any student who, after making a serious 
effort, is still at a loss as to how to proceed, should consult 
his instructor. 

In the maps called for below, an essential requirement is 
legibility. Study the proportions of the different natural 
features and their relative positions carefully. This may be 
done advantageously by reference to parallels of latitude north 
or south of the equator and parallels of longitude east or west 
of Greenwich. In most cases, it will be desirable to make an 
experimental draft, and then to make a revised draft for 
presentation. The maps should not be rolled, but should be 
presented flat, folded if desired. 


1. Extent oF GrocraPHIcAL KNOWLEDGE IN ANCIENT 
TIMES 


References.—Denoyer-Geppert, Map B1; Putnam’s, 42. 
Directions —On McKinley Desk Outline Map 100a, using three 
maps, outline: 
(a) World according to Homer; 
bb pea ie “ Herodotus ; 
el ie ph ** Ptolemy. 


2. Economic Bacxerounp oF ANCIENT CIVILIZATION 


Reference.—Denoyer-Geppert, B2A. 
Directions—On McKinley Desk Outline Map 135a: 
(a) Indicate what areas of the ancient orient were fertile 


and which were desert; 
13 
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(b) Locate the principal food producing areas and the re- 
gions rich in minerals ; 

‘(c) Locate the principal rivers, mountains and seas; 


(d) Locate the fertile crescent ; 
(e) Locate the principal centers of early civilization. 


3. ANCIENT IMPERIALISM 


References —Denoyer-Geppert, B6; Shepherd, 12. 
Directions—On McKinley Desk Outline Map 118a: 
(a) Locate the areas of Greek and Phenician colonization ; 
(b) Locate ten cities established at that time which were 
destined for a long and eventful history extending into modern 
times. 


4. Tue Hewtpenistic AcE 


References—Denoyer-Geppert, B10; Shepherd, 18, 19; 
Dow, 2”; Thorndike, chs. 12, 13 (map p. 36); Breasted, 
Ancient Times, 4384, 450, 

Directions.—On McKinley Desk Outline Map 135a: 

(a) Trace the boundaries of the dominions of Alexander the 

Great; 

(b) Trace the route of Alexander ; 

(c) Locate the Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Oxus, 
and the Indus rivers; 

(d) Locate Alexandria in Egypt and ten Asiatic colonies 
founded by Alexander and his successors, from the Mediter- 
ranean to the Indus river. 


5. Tue Roman Empire 


References.—Denoyer-Geppert, B16; Shepherd, 34, 35; Dow, 
3; Putnam’s, 2, 4; Breasted, Ancient Times, 489, 636. 
Directions.—On McKinley Desk Outline Map 134a: 

(a) Indicate the location of the Etruscans, the Italic tribes, 
the Greeks, and the Carthaginians, as shown on map in 
Breasted, p. 489; 

(b) Trace the boundaries of the empire at its greatest ex- 
tent ; 

(c) Trace the sailing routes of the Mediterranean, with sail- 
ing time, as shown in Denoyer-Geppert, B16; 
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(d) Locate and name the prefectures and dioceses in 395 
(Denoyer-Geppert, B16, inset B). 


6. Meprevat TrapE ANp InpusTRY 


References —Denoyer-Geppert, H8; Shepherd, 98, 99; Put- 
nam’s, 30, 32, 33; Thorndike, ch. 27. 
Directions —On McKinley Desk Outline Map 1384a: 

(a) Trace the limits of the Hanseatic League (Denoyer- 
Geppert, H8) ; 

(b) Trace the sea routes of the Hanseatic League, Venice, 
and Genoa, in lines of different colors; 

(c) Trace the land routes connecting the following places: 
Santiago de Compostello and Bruges; Toledo and Marseilles; 
Marseilles, Paris and Bruges; Marseilles and Venice; Venice, 
Augsburg and Hamburg; Venice, Vienna and Kief; Venice and 
Lyons; Vienna and Constantinople; Danzig and Novgorod 
(see Denoyer-Geppert, H8) ; 

(d) Indicate, by the use of cross hatching, the areas de- 
voted most prominently to the linen, woollen and silk industries 
(Denoyer-Geppert, H8). 


7. Far Eastern Travre Routes in tHE Mippue AcEs 


References.—Shepherd, 102-103; Putnam’s, 30. 
Directions —On McKinley Desk Outline Map 100a: 

(a) Trace the land routes between China (Peking and 
Zaitun) and Samarkand. Connect Samarkand with Novgorod; 
with Rostov; with Bagdad; with Trebizond; with Constanti- 
nople; 

(b) Trace the sea routes from Suez and from Basra east- 
ward to the Spice Islands and Japan. 


8. Tue Acs or Discovery 


References.—Shepherd, 102-103, 107-110; Denoyer-Geppert, 
H14; Dow, 16; Putnam’s, 42, 43, 48, 49; Thorndike, 
ch. 32. 

Directions —On McKinley Desk Outline Map 100a, in lines of 
different colors, trace: 


(a) The route of Marco Polo; 
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(b) The first voyage of Columbus to America ; 

(c) The voyage of Da Gama to India in 1497-8; 

(d) The circumnavigation of the globe by Magellan; 

(e) On the back of the map describe the ships and naviga- 
tion aids then in use as compared with the present. 


9. INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


References.—Denoyer-Geppert, H18; Putnam’s, 74. 
Directions—On McKinley Desk Outline Map 120a, using three 
copies of the map: 

(a) On the first map, shade all areas having a population 
over 128 to the square mile in 1700; 

(b) On the second map, shade all areas having over 256 to 
the square mile in 1911. Account for the shift of the most 
densely populated areas; 

(c) On the third map, shade the principal woollen, cotton 
and machinery manufacturing areas in 1916 and locate the 
principal mineral regions. 


10. Economic Evrorr 


References——Denoyer-Geppert, H24 and H27; Putnam’s, 90, 
91, 94. 
Directions.—On McKinley Desk Outline Map 101a locate: 
(a) Principal areas producing food; 
(b) Principal mineral areas; 
(c) Principal industrial regions ; 
(d) National boundaries as they are today. 


11. Mopvern Imperriatism 


References.—Denoyer-Geppert, H22; Shepherd, 179; Put- 
nam’s, 83, 96. 

Directions.—On McKinley Desk Outline Map 100a show the 
results of imperialistic expansion by shading those parts 
of the world that are held subject in some manner to 
European states or to the United States. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SUGGESTIONS 


The lists of books following the chapters in Thorndike’s 
Short History of Civilization, and the general lists at the end 
of the volume, together with his references to the literature of 
various ages in the several chapters, constitute a substantial 
and serviceable bibliography. Various other texts, and a large 
proportion of the books listed in them and in Thorndike, also 
contain bibliographies. In finding references for use in the writ- 
ing of theses, students are expected to acquaint themselves with 
library card catalogs, indexes to periodical literature, and 
similar aids. 

For an uptodate list of historical fiction, classified by main 
historical periods, with brief references to subject-matter, 
maturity of style, and relative value, see H. Logasa, Historical 
Fiction (Philadelphia, 1927, McKinley Publishing Company). 

Students are expected to include in their collateral readings 
a considerable proportion of contemporaneous sources. In ad- 
dition to the various collections of sources mentioned in the as- 
signments (such as Robinson’s Readings in European History 
and the University of Pennsylvania’s Translations and Re- 
prints), the possibilities in the way of using contemporaneous 
sources are illustrated by such works as More’s Utopia, Roper’s 
Life of Sir Thomas More, Harvey’s famous work on the cir- 
culation of the blood, and Hakluyt’s Voyages. The numerous 
inexpensive editions of standard classics and other historical 
sources (such, for example, as the Everyman’s Library pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Company) make it relatively easy for 
the student to secure works of permanent value for his own 
library as well as for collateral reading in this course. 

In addition to the standard historical works ordinarily listed 
in bibliographies, advantageous use may often be made of the 
more popular treatises brought forth by the present vogue of 
“outlines” and “stories.” Among these may be mentioned H. G. 
Wells’ Outline of History, H. W. Van Loon’s Story of Mankind, 
W. Durant’s Story of Philosophy, and J. Mayer’s Seven Seals 


of Science. The last-named is especially valuable. 
17 
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OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT-MATTER 


I. BASIS OF CIVILIZATION 


1. Purpose of this book: to study “man’s constructive achieve- 
ment.” 
2. Civilization the result of a long, irregular development: 
importance of studying process of change. 
al. Civilization a cumulative product of past activities. 
a2. Knowledge of the process necessary for an understand- 
ing of the product. 
a3. Knowledge of changing conditions necessary for, (a) 
utilization of past achievements applicable to the 
present, and (b) modification or rejection of past 
achievements no longer appropriate to contemporary 
needs. 
3. Origin of man. 
al. Age of the earth: geological periods. 
a2. Appearance of organic life: invertebrates, 
a3. Successive stages of animal development. 
a4, Man, the highest phenomenon of organic evolution. 
a5. Evidences of primitive life and the first traces of man. 
4, Primary influences shaping civilization. 
al. Man’s organic and psychic equipment. 
bl. Characteristics distinguishing him from other 
animals. 
cl. Erect attitude. 
c2. Hand and thumb. 
c3. Enlarged brain. 
c4. Power of articulate speech. 
b2. Instinct, the foundation of intelligence. 
b3. Man’s ability to profit by experience. 
a2, Environmental influence. 
bl. Geological change. 
cl. Changes in the earth’s surface. 
c2. Influences of the glacial periods. 


b2. Climate. 
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cl. Development of highest civilization in 
most favorable climates, 
c2. Changes in climate and rainfall. 
b3. Importance of river valleys as centers of earliest 
civilization. 
5. Division into eastern and western civilization. 
al. Early divergence of these two streams. 
a2, Other types not considered. 
bl. Nomads of the plains. 
b2. Jungle peoples. 
b3. Primitive equilibrium with nature prevents their 
making any considerable contributions to civ- 
ilization. 
a3. Emphasis in this analysis placed upon western civiliza- 
tion. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, I. 

Robinson, New History (N. Y., 1912), 1-25. 
Robinson, Mind in the Making (N. Y., 1921), III. 
Seignobos, v. 1, I, II. 


II. SOCIETY IN THE MAKING 


1. Stages of civilization prior to written records. 
al. Early stone age culture (paleolithic). 
bl. Man: a hunter. 
b2. First tools: fist hatchet. 
b3. Use of fire. 
b4. Coming of the ice. 
a2. Cave dwelling age: middle stone age. 
bl. Shelter from the glacial cold. 
b2. Chipped-stone and bone tools. 
b3. Use of clothing. 
b4. Decoration. 
b5. Idea of immortality and the burial of the dead. 
a3. The tremendous advance in the new stone age (neo- 
lithic). 
bl. Dwelling houses: lake-dwellers in Switzerland. 
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b2. Use of pottery: decorations. 
b3. Domestication of animals. 
b4. Cultivation of food plants: invention of plough. 
b5. The boat and the wheel. 
b6. Trade. 
b7. Use of metal. 
2. First evidences of intellectual and esthetic culture. 
al. Language. 
a2. Rhythmic appreciation. 
bl. Dancing. 
b2. Music. 
a3. Decoration. 
3. The primitive mind. 
al. Mental characteristics. 
bl. Restricted experience. 
b2. Few ideas. 
b3. Emotional. 
b4. Creature of imagination rather than reason. 
b5. Mystery of ignorance. 
a2. Superstition. 
bl. Mysterious virtues of objects: fetichism. 
b2. Use of charms. 
b3. Magic. 
b4. Power of ritual: medicine man. 
b5. Sorcery. 
a3. Attempts to placate and influence unseen forces. 
a4, Belief in gods: mythology and religion. 
a5. Importance of magic as a force in producing civiliza- 
tion. 
4, Organization of society. 
al. Origin in family life. 
bl. Power of the father. 
b2. Place of women. 
b3. Totemism. 
a2. Development of communities. 
bl. Gens, clan, or sib. 
b2. Social classes. 
a3. Community ceremonies. 
bl. Initiation rites. 
b2. Distinctive group marks. 
a4, Evolution of law. 
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bl. Penalty. © 

b2. Fixed rules. 

b3. Feud and blood money. 

b4. Rules of inheritance. 

b5. Law-abiding nature of primitive peoples. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, IT, III. 

Marvin, Living Past, I. 

Breasted, 1-34. 

Webster, World History, 1-28. 
McKinley, Howland, Dann, v. 1, I. 


III. CIVILIZATION AS FIRST RECORDED 


1. In the Nile valley. 
al. Favorable geographical location of Egypt. 
bl. Fertile soil of the Nile valley. 
b2. Easy communication. 
b3. Need of unified control of the river for irriga- 
tion. 
a2. Records of this civilization. 
bl. Climate favorable to preservation. 
b2. Early remains. 
b3. First writing. 
b4. Chronology. 
a3. Organization of Egyptian economic society. 
bl. City dwellers. 
cl. Commercial life. 
c2. Industry. 
b2. Large agricultural population. 
a4, Government, 
bl. The Pharaoh. 
b2. Absolutism. 
b3. Administration of the growing empire. 


bl. Religious motive dominant. 
b2. Tombs and temples. 
b3. Sculpture and painting. 
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a6. All-important place of religion. 
bl. Priests and deities. 
b2. Religious functions of the Pharaoh. 
b3. Belief in immortality. 
b4. Mythology. 


b5. First 


evidence of monothcism. 


a7. Literary and scientific achievements. 
bl. Hieroglyphic writing. 
b2. Papyrus literature. 
b3. Medical knowledge. 
b4. Calendar. 
b5. Astronomy and astrology. 

a8. The great contributions to civilization. 
bl. Written records and literature. 
b2. Architecture. 
b3. Industrial arts. 
b4. Reflective thinking. 
b5. Moral judgment. 

2. In the Tigris-Euphrates valley. 
al. Sumerian civilization on the plain of Shinar, 4200- 


2500 B. c. 


bl. Technical progress similar to that of Egyp- 


tians. 
cl. 
c2. 
c3. 
c&, 
cd. 


Copper tools and weapons. 
Irrigation. 

Weights and numerals. 

Wheeled carts and chariots. 
Written language and calendar. 


b2. Religion. 


el. 


c&. 


Less emphasis upon future life. 


. Temple the center of civilization. 
. Priests and kings. 
. Mythology. 


. Towers and temples of brick. 
. Sculpture. 
. Metal work. 


Seal engraving. 


b4. War and city rivalries. 
b5. Law and business. 


cl. 


Survival of clay contracts. 
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c2. Law primarily agricultural. 
a2. The Babylonians, 2500-1500 ps. c. 
bl. Coming of the Semites. 
cl. Sumerian-Akkadian struggles: Sargon, 
_ 2750 B. c. 
c2. Conquest by the Amorites from Syria. 
c3. Babylon: Hammurabi, 2100 s. c. 
b2. The civilization of Hammurabi’s code. 
cl. Nature of society. 
dl. Disappearance of primitive tribal 
customs, 
d2. Nature of legal procedure and 
penology. 
d3. Class distinctions. 
d4. Superior position of women. 
c2. Economic system. 
dl. Land, principal form of wealth. 
d2. Measures of grain as units of value. 
d3. Trade and commerce regulated. 
d4. Labor code. 
b3. Literature: Epic of Gilgamesh. 
cl. Religious theme: some iesemblance to 
parts of Old Testament. 
c2. Variety of phases of life. 
b4. Scientific achievement. 
cl. Importance of astronomy. 
; c2. Mineralogy and metallurgy. 
a3. Similarity of civilizations in Nile and _ Tigris- 
Euphrates valleys. 
8. On the shores of the Agean, 2500-1200 B. c. 
al. The ruins of Troy and the Cretan cities, 
a2. Undeciphered literature. 
a3. Refinements of Cretan life. 
bl. Better houses. 
b2. More elegant fashions. 
b3. Modern conveniences. 
a4, Artistic accomplishments. 
bl. Sculpture and metal working. 
b2. Beautiful pottery. 
b3. Fresco painting.: 
ad. Widespread use of bronze. 
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a6, Importance of maritime affairs. 
bl. Trade. 
b2. Organization of navies. 
b3. Rivalry and war. 
al. Religion. 
_ a8. Cretans, the connecting link between older civiliza- 
tion and that of the Greeks. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, IV, V, VI. 

Seignobos, v. 1, III, IV. 

Marvin, Living Past, II. 

Breasted, II-IV, VIII. 

Webster, World History, 29-64. 

McKinley, Howland, Dann, v. 1, 23-56, 69-81. 
Davis, v. 1, 1-44, 62-65. 

Botsford, II, III, VII. 


IV. AN AGE OF INVASION AND INNOVATION 


1. Invasion from northern lands. 
al. Hindus. 
a2. Greeks. 
a3. Persians. 
2. Revolution in transportation. 
al. Domestication of horse by nomadic tribes. 
a2. Transformation of warfare. 
a3. Use of horse by rulers and warriors. 
3. Introduction of iron, 
al. Hittite mines in Asia Minor. 
a2. Jewelry, money and weapons. 
4, Coming of the Indo-Europeans: their civilizations. 
al. Indo-European language. 
bl. Problem of Indo-European origins. 
b2. Importance of this basic language. 
a2. Indo-Europeans in India: Aryan civilization of the 
Rigveda. 
bl. Primitive political and legal institutions, 
cl. Tribal organization. 
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c2. 


High position of women. 


b2. Economic system. 


cl. 
c2. 
cé. 


Cattle chief measure of wealth. 
Settled agricultural life. 
Artisans. 


b3. Mythology. 
b4. Civilization largely borrowed in the course of 
wanderings. 
a3. Indo-Europeans in Europe. 
bl. Invasion of the A%gean region. 


cl. 
c2. 


Successive wars. 
Dispersion of the Agean peoples. 


b2. Civilization of Homer and Hesiod. 


cis 
c2. 
c3. 
c4, 


Glory of war. 

Feudal nature of society. 

Low state of arts and crafts. 
Mythology of gods and god-like men. 


b3. Similar civilizations in the Danube valley and 
northern Italy. 
a4, The Persian empire. 

bl. War and conquest in the Tigris-Euphrates val- 


ley. 
cl. 


c2. 
cd. 


Assyrian conquests and rule, 1589- 
612 3. c. 

Chaldean supremacy, 612-539 B. c. 
Cyrus, the Persian conqueror, 550- 
539 B. c. 


b2. Nature of the Assyrian-Persian civilization. 


bl. 


b2. 
b3. 
b4. 


el. 


Despotic government. 


c2. Improved communications. 


c3. 


Religion of Zoroaster. 


c4. Crude and unoriginal imitation. 
5. Evolution of the alphabet. 
al. Phenician commerce. 
Trading exploits of the eastern Mediterranean 
peoples. 
Invention of better boats. 
First use of coinage. 
Trade in dyes. 
a2. Need for business shorthand: the alphabet. 
a3. Spread of alphabet through Europe. 
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GREEK CIVILIZATION 


6. Monotheism among the Hebrews. 
al. Wanderings of the Hebrews. 
a2. Development of their belief in one God. 
a3. Their debt to other civilizations. 
a4, The importance of their literature: the Bible. 


ReEaDINGsS 


Thorndike, VII, VIII. 

Breasted, V—-VII, IX—X. 

Seignobos, v. 1, V—VIII. 

McKinley, Howland, Dann, v. 1, 56-67, 81-88. 
Davis, v. 1, III, IV. 

Botsford, IV, V, VIII, IX. 

Fling, I. 


V. GREEK CIVILIZATION 


1. Geographical influences. 
al. Numerous natural divisions. 
a2. Variety of climate. 
a3. Poverty of the soil. 
2. Extent of Greek civilization. 
al. Far-flung commerce. 
bl. Need of raw materials and markets. 
b2. Greek salesmanship. 
a2. Founding of colonies. 
bl. Trading activities. 
b2. Overpopulation. 
b3. Politics. 
3. The city state. 
al. Nature of a Greek city. 
bl. Origin. 
b2. Social divisions. 
b3. Relatively small proportion of citizens. 
b4. Exclusive character of citizenship. 
a2. Government and society. 


bl. The Greek cycle: monarchy to democracy. 


b2. Lack of unity in Greece. 
cl. Rivalry of the cities. 
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c2. Leagues and alliances. 
b3. Spartan life. 
cl. Military camp life. 
c2. Kings, ephors, and elders. 
c3. Social classes. 
c4. Wars of conquest. 
b4, Athenian constitution. 
cl. Early history. 
c2. Reforms of Draco, Solon and Cleisthenes. 
c3. ‘Tyranny and the emergence of democracy. 
c4, Nature of Athenian democracy. 
dl. Popular assembly. 
d2. Multiple executive. 
d3. Ostracism. 
d4. Popular courts. 
b5. Social and economic conditions in Athens. 
cl. Social classes. 
dl. Citizens. 
d2. Foreigners: metics. 
d3. Slaves. 
c2. Manner of living. 
c3. Business. 
c4. Industrial specialization. 
c5. Position of women. 
4, Greek literature. 
al. Literary potentialities of the Greek language. 
a2. Lyric poetry. 
bl. Greek musical forms. 
b2. Variety of subjects. 
b3. The lyric poets. 
a3. Development of Greek drama. 
bl. Origins in religious festivals. 
b2. Dramatic equipment. 
b3. Tragedy and comedy. 
b4. The great playwrights. 
a4, Prose. 
bl. History. 
cl. Impressionistic Herodotus. 
e2. Thucydides, the critical. 
b2. Oratory. 
5. Greek philosophy. 
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al. Curiosity about the origin of things. 
bl. The original elements. 
cl. Water: Thales. 
e2. Air: Anaximenes. 
c3. Four elements: earth, air, fire, water. 
c4. Atomic theory. 
b2. Primitive evolution. 
b3. Order and rhythm: principles of life. 
b4, Unity of universe and creator: pantheism. 
b5. A changeless or a changing world? 
a2. Methods of thought and experiment. 
a3. Science of medicine. 
a4, The great thinkers. 
bl. Socrates, the apostle of clear thinking. 
b2. Plato and the nature of ideas. 
b3. Aristotle, the inductive scientist. 
a5. Rational temper due to understandable and control- 
lable character of natural surroundings. (Buckle. ) 
6. Greek art. 
al. Vase painting. 
bl. Variety of uses for vases, 
b2. Decoration. 
b3. Color and drawing. 
a2. Temple architecture. 
bl. The classic form. 
b2. Excellence of proportion. 
b3. Various types: Doric, Ionian, Corinthian. 
b4, The ruins. 
a3. Sculpture. 
bl. Egyptian and Oriental influences. 
b2, Evolution of Greek forms. 
b3. The great achievements of the fifth century. 
b4. The sculptors. 
a4, Greek art in the colonies. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, [X—XI. 
Marvin, Living Past, III. 
Breasted, XII, XV, XVIII. 
Seignobos, v. 1, IX—XIV. 
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Grant, IT, IV. 

McKinley, Howland, Dann, v. 1, V, VII. 

Davis, v. 1, V, VI (especially nos. 48, 44, 49, 50, 54-56, 75-77, 
87-99). 

Botsford, 97-122, 141-51, 180-209, 283-96. 

Bling, IT 1S Vi, VILE: 


VI. THE HELLENISTIC AGE 


1. The lands, the peoples, and the era of Hellenistic civiliza- 
tion. 
al. Meaning of the term Hellenistic. 
a2. The areas of eastern Europe, western Asia, and 
northern Africa which came under Greek influence. 
a3. Indefinite chronology of the Hellenistic age: from the 
expansion of Greek culture to the Romanization of 
the eastern Mediterranean. 
2. The processes of Greek expansion. 
al. Early colonization and trade. 
bl. In Italy and the western Mediterranean. 
b2. In the northeastern Mediterranean and Black 
Sea regions. 
b3. Cicero’s description of Greek colonies: “a bor- 
der” around the sea. 
b4. Early expansion checked by Pheenicians and 
Persians. 
a2. The Macedonian conquests. 
bl. Greece under Macedonian rule. 
b2. Alexander the Great (356-323 2B. c.). 
b3. Alexander’s dominions. 
cl. From the Danube to the African deserts. 
c2. From Greece to the Indus river. 
a3. Significance of expansion. 
bl. Influence of the teachings of Aristotle on Alex- 
ander. 
b2. Influence of oriental imperialism on Alexander. 
b3. Leveling of political barriers. 
cl. Merging of city states and tribes into 
larger units. 
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b4. 
b5. 


HELLENISTIC AGE A] 


c2. Building of cities under imperial patron- 
age and authority, as Alexandria in 
Egypt. 
c3. Decline of city-state religion as a basis of 
loyalty and substitution of loyalty to a 
deified emperor. 
Intermingling of Greeks and orientals. 
Increased facilities for trade and mingling of 
cultural elements. 


3. Political and social conditions after Alexander. 
al. The Macedonian kingdoms. 
a2, Extent and importance of the kingdom of the Ptol- 


emies. 


ad. The great Hellenistic cities. 


bl. 


b2. 
b3. 
b4. 
b5. 


Alexandria. 
cl. Its central position for trade. 
c2. Its mixed population and great size. 
c3. Its cultural interests. 
Antioch in Syria. 
Pergamum. 
Rhodes. 
Cosmopolitan character in contrast with the 
older city states. 


a4. Growth of trade. 


bl. 
b2. 


b3. 


b4. 


Greater facilities for interchange. 

Influence of the capture and dispersion of 
hoarded gold. 

Reopening of route to the Far East via the Red 
Sea and the Indian Ocean. 

Expansion of geographic knowledge. 


ad. Rapid increase of wealth and luxury. 
a6. Rise of a proletarian class. 
4. Hellenistic art. 


al. 


Artistic luxuries of the nowveaw riche: vases, bronzes, 
gold and silver vessels, jewels, tapestries, fine fabrics 
and furnishings. 


a2. Palaces, libraries, temples and other structures. 


ao. 


Sculpture. 


bl. Noted masterpieces. 


b2. 


The case of Rhodes: 3000 statues, including 
the Colossus. 
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b8. General characteristics. 


5. Famous libraries and schools, as the library and “museum” 
or university at Alexandria. 
6. Literature. 


al. 


a2. 
a3. 


ad. 


ad. 


The “new comedy” at Athens: Philemon and Me- 
nander, 

Poetry: e. g., the Idyls of Theocritus. 

Literary erudition and textual criticism at Alexan- 
dria. 

Plutarch’s Parallel Lives. 

Lucian’s satirical Dialogues of the Gods. 


7. Philosophy and religion. 


al. 
a2. 
a3. 
ad, 
ad. 


Decline of Greek city-state religion. 
Spread of oriental cults. 
Skeptical and cynical philosophers: e.g., Diogenes. 
Epicureanism. 
Zeno and the stoics. 
bl. Ethical nature of stoicism. 
b2. Expansion of religious conceptions beyond city- 
state and tribal religion. 
b3. Ideas of the law of nature as the basis of human 
law and conduct. 


8. The extension of Greek science. 


eles 
a2. 


a3. 


Euclidian geometry. 
Astronomy: Hipparchus, Eratosthenes, and Ptolemy. 
bl. Cataloging of the constellations. 
b2. The precession of the equinoxes. 
b3. Calculation of stellar distances. 
b4. The erroneous geocentric doctrine of Ptolemy. 
Geography. 
bl. Rediscovery of the Red Sea-Indian Ocean route. 
b2. Western voyages of Pytheas and others. 
b3. The shape and approximate size of the earth. 
b4. Parallels of longitude and latitude. 
b5. Map making: Ptolemy and Strabo. 


a4. Medicine and botany. 


bl. Medical schools, as at Alexandria, for experi- 
mental study. 

b2. Beginnings of quest for the elixir of life. 

b8. Botanical studies in connection with medical 
practice. 
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ROMAN POLITICAL SYSTEM 51 
b4. The work of Galen (about 130 a. p.). 


cl. Summary of existing knowledge. 
c2. Little progress thereafter till the Moham- 
medan era. 
a5. The mechanical researches of Archimedes and others. 
bl. Their nature. 
b2. Slight application to economic life. 
b3. Significance of the failure of the ancients to 
apply scientific technique to production. 


9. The heirs of Hellenistic civilization: Romans, Byzantines, 
Arabs. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, XII, XIII. 

Breasted, XIX—XXI. 

Webster, Ancient History, VIII, IX. 

Wells, Outline of History, v. 1, X XIII (the career of Alexander 
the Great), XXIV (science and religion at Alexandria). 

Seignobos, v. 1, 173-198. 

Plutarch’s Life of Alexander. 

Davis, v. 1, VIII-X (especially nos, 110, 111, 115, 117— 
124), 

Fling, XI, XII. 

Botsford, 266-282, 297-311. 


VII. THE ROMANIZING OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 


1. Contacts of Italy with the east. 
al. Movements of eastern peoples westward. 
bl. Etruscans. 
cl. Their obscure Asiatic origins. 
c2. Their civilization and extensive eastern 
relations. 
c3. Overthrow of their rule in Italy in the 
late sixth century B. c. 
b2. Phenicians (Carthaginians). 
cl. The ancient Pheenician civilization. 
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c2. Settlements in North Africa. 
c3. Commercial relations with Italy: commer- 
cial treaty with the Romans, c. 509 sz. c. 
b3. Greeks. 
cl. Colonies in southern Italy. 
e2. Their influence in checking the northward 
advance of the Carthaginians. 
c3. Intermediaries in the relations of Italians 
with the east. 
a2. The expansion of the Romans eastward. 
bl. Trading relations. 
b2. Greek wars during the Hellenistic age. 
b3. Eastward expansion of the empire. 
2. Italians and their environment. 
al. The geography of Italy. 
bl. Natural features. 
b2. Strategic Mediterranean situation. 
a2. The invasions from the north during the second mil- 
lennium B. c. 
bl. Indo-Europeans (kinsmen of the Hellenes). 
cl. The Terramara settlements in northern 
Italy. 
c2. The Villanova settlements in central Italy. 
b2. Why these invaders lagged behind the Hellenes 


(Greeks). 
cl. Contacts of Greeks with the civilized 
AM geans. 


c2. Contacts of the Italian invaders with bar- 
barous earlier peoples. 
a3. The consolidation of the invaders and other Italian 
peoples under Roman rule. 
bl. Conquest of the Etruscans in the late sixth cen- 
tury B.C. 
b2. The growth of city states. 
b3. Rome and the Latin League. 
cl. During Etruscan rule (to c. 509 8. c.). 
c2. Reorganization, in the early fifth century 
Hs Cy 
c3. Breakup of the League and temporary 
decline of Rome. 
b4. The Roman federation of the third century B. c. 
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b5. Gradual expansion of Roman authority over 
Italy (to c. 264 8. c.). 
3. Society before the age of imperialism. 
al, The agricultural villages. 


a2, The family. 


bl. Early patriarchal organization. 
b2. Gradual decline of patriarchal authority with 
the rise of cities and political institutions. 
a3. The rise of city states. 
bl. For protection. 
b2. For trade and industry. 
b3. Characteristics. 
a4, Social classes. 
bl. Etruscan and early republican organization of 
“centuries” on basis of wealth and military re- 
sponsibility, 
b2. Rise of patrician and plebeian classes, 
b3. Class struggles. 
a5. Governmental institutions. 
bl. The founding of the Roman republic (c. 009 
B.c.) and the evolution of republican institu- 


tions. 


b2. The assemblies (the electorate). 


el. 


c2. 


c3. 


ck, 


The comitia curiata (assembly of “broth- 
erhoods” or family groups): its decline. 
The comitia centuriata (assembly of hun- 
dreds or “centuries” on a military and 
aristocratic basis). 

The comitia tributa (assembly of “tribes” 
or wards). 

Predominance of aristocratic classes. 


b3. Elective officials chosen by the assemblies. 


el. 


c2. 
c3. 
ch. 


cb. 
c6. 


Consuls (two in number, elected annually: 
mainly executive, supplanting the earlier 
kings). 

Praetors (mainly judicial). 

Censors. 

Tribunes (originally chosen to safeguard 


plebeian interests). 
Quaestors (treasury officers). 
Aediles (in charge of public works). 
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cT. Gradual interchange of functions. 
c8. Aristocratic character of leading mag- 
istrates. 
e9. Right of appeal from magistrates to the 
comitia centuriata, 
The senate. 
cl. Ex-magistrates. 
c2. Varied and ill-defined powers, chiefly in 
times of emergency and in provincial gov- 
ernment. 
Adaptation of republican government to pro- 
vincial government. 
cl. Roman colonies, roads, etc. 
c2. Municipalities on the Roman basis. 
c3. Extension of Roman law and citizenship. 
c4, Allotment of provinces to consuls for a 
year after their term of office at home. 
c5. Imperial powers of the senate. 
c6. Abuses by provincial officials: the case of 
Catiline, 


a6. The armed forces. 


bl. 


b2. 


b3. 
b4. 


b5. 
b6. 
Hee 


The original military basis of the comitia cen- 
turtata. 

The phalanx. 

The legion. 

Discipline. 

Payment of soldiers. 

Rewards, honors, and triumphs. 

Development of the navy during the Carthagin- 
jan wars. 


a7. Religion and its political and social significance. 


bl. 
b2. 
b3. 


b4. 


The pantheon. 

Ceremonial aspects. 

Connection of religion with (1) the family; (2) 
the city state; (3) the conduct of government. 
Liberalizing of religion to meet the conditions 
of imperial expansion. 


4, The expansion of Italy into an imperial state. 
al. Beginnings of empire in the consolidation of Italy. 
a2. Sicily, Carthage, the western islands, and Spain. 
a3. Dalmatia and Macedonia. 
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Asia Minor to the Black Sea. 

Cilicia, Syria, Judea, and eastern islands. 

The north central coast of Africa. 

Gaul, Britain, and the northwestern coast of Africa, 


Egypt. 
The Danube valley. 


al0. Arabia, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. 
all. Final boundaries of the empire. 
5. Imperial reorganization of the government. 


al. 


a2. 


ad. 


at. 


ad. 
a6. 


al. 


a8. 


Causes of the decline of republican government. 
The position of Julius Cesar (d. 44 B.c.). 
The assumption of magistracies and maintenance of 
republican forms by Augustus (d. 14 a. p.). 
Evolution of the office of imperator: apotheosis of the 
emperor. 
Decline of assemblies, magistracies, and senate. 
Administrative changes in the government of the prov- 
inces. 

bl. Subordination of provincial officials to the em- 

peror. 

b2. Administrative divisions of the empire. 

b3. Opening of civil and military offices to talent. 

b4. Reform of taxation to check private exploita- 

tion and corruption. 

Curtailment of Italian privileges and extension of 
Roman citizenship to provincials. 
Final abandonment of republican forms and adoption 
of undisguised despotism based on oriental models by 
Diocletian (d. 313 a. p.). 


6. Reorganization of the army. 


al. 


a2. 


a3. 
ad, 
ad. 
a6. 


Rise of permanent soldiery loyal to commanders rather 
than to the republic before the fall of the republic. 
Augustus becomes commander-in-chief of the legion- 
aries. 

Oath of fidelity to the emperor. 

Rewards upon discharge. 

Expansion of membership among provincials. 
Peacetime work of the army. 


%. The evolution of Roman law. 


al. 


The laws of the Twelve Tables (c. 450 3. c.) and their 
expansion by interpretation and precedent. 
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The work of the jurists (legal advisers and writers), 
praetors, and other judges. 

The assimilation of provincial elements: ius civile and 
tus gentium. 

Writings of jurists, doctrines of the stoics, and the 
rise of the concept of natural law transcending local 
forms of law. 

Later confusion of natural law with imperial edicts. 
Codification of the law: the Theodosian and Justinian 
codes. : 


8. The place of Roman administrative organization and law 
in history. 


ReEapiIncs 


Thorndike, XIV, XV. 

Breasted, 484-553, 601-607, 625-636. 

Seignobos, v. 1, XVII-XXYV. 

Webster, World History, 112-148. 

McKinley, Howland, Dann, v. 1, X—XIII. 

Plutarch’s Life of Cesar. 

Davis, v. 2, I-VI (especially nos. 1, 5, 12, 16, 17, 24, 28, 29, 
43-45, 56, 62, 68-70). 
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VIII. ROMAN CULTURE 


mingling of civilizations. 


Breakdown of barriers. 
Spread of Roman law, administration, and means of 
communication. 
Extension of citizenship. 
Democratization of the imperial military and civil 
service. 
bl. Recognition of ability, provincial as well as 
Italian. 
b2. Loyalty to the emperor encouraged. 
b3. The autocratic power of the emperor strength- 
ened. 
Recognition of all religious faiths not incompatible 
with emperor worship. 
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a6. Assimilation of varied cultural elements in the empire. 
2. The economic life of the empire. 
al. Agriculture. 


bi 


b2. 


b3. 


b4. 


b5. 


Continued preeminence of agriculture in Italy. 
cl. Inferior status of merchants and crafts- 
men. 
c2. Preeminence of real-estate investments 
among Italians, 
Agricultural classes. 
cl. Landlords. 
c2. Free peasants and their decline. 
c3. Slaves. 
c4. Tenant farmers. 
Displacement of self-sufficing small-scale farm- 
ing by specialized capitalistic farming and by 
sheep and cattle raising. 
Increasing dependence of Italy on imported 
agricultural products. 
Agricultural writings: Cato’s De Re Rustica. 


a2. Trade. 


bl. 
b2. 


b3. 
b4. 
b5. 
b6. 
ad. Indus 
bl. 


b2. 


Trade mainly in the hands of provincials, 
Stimulation of trade among Italians by taking 
of imperial tribute in kind. 
The chief commercial centers and trade routes. 
Methods of shipping, salesmanship, etc. 
Excess of Italian imports over exports. 
The free-trade policy of the empire. 
try. 
Slight development of manufacturing as well as 
of trade in Italy. 
cl. Superior “respectability” of landlords. 
c2. Diversion of wealth into real-estate in- 
vestments. 
c3. Diversion of energies into imperial ad- 
ministration. 
c4. Growth of an idle urban proletariat. 
c5. Declining economic functions of Italy. 
Why factory production was slightly developed. 
cl. Lack of inventiveness in the practical arts. 
c2. Slow and costly transportation, making 
for local self-sufficiency. 
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c3. Manufacturing by slave labor on the 
estates. 
b3. Prevalence of household industry on the estates 
and of handicraft shop industry in the towns. 
Business organization. 
bl. Unlimited liability of business associates. 
b2. Prevalence of temporary partnerships; slight 
development of joint-stock associations and of 
permanent corporations. 
b3. Craft gilds. 
b4. Banks. 
b5. Tax-gathering companies. 
Resemblance of Roman economic system to the Eng- 
lish system before the industrial revolution. 
Significance of the failure of the Romans to develop 
mechanical technique. 
bl. Production inadequate to sustain the increas- 
ingly elaborate and costly imperial superstruc- 
ture. 
b2. Decline of Italy’s economic functions. 


3. Languages and literature of the empire. 


al. 


a2. 


a3. 


ad. 
ad. 


a6. 


The evolution of the Latin tongue and its extension 
among the upper classes in the west. 

Prevalence of Greek among the upper classes of the 
east. 

Influence of Greek and Hellenistic literature and 
mythology on Latin literature. 

Distinctive Latin contributions to literature. 

Latin literature as an expression of social life and 
conditions. 

The relations of Latin to modern culture: comparison 
of the renaissance period and the present. 


4, Artistic developments. 


al. 


Architectural art and engineering. 

bl. The great buildings, monuments, aqueducts, 
etc., at Rome. 

b2. Imperial initiative in provincial architecture: 
remains of imperial structures throughout the 
empire. 

b3. Roman architecture and art as illustrated by 
excavations at Pompeii. 
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b4, The unprecedented development of architecture 
for secular uses: aqueducts, bridges, basilicas, 
baths, theaters, amphitheaters. 
b5. Features of Roman architectural engineer- 
ing: the highest form of Roman applied 
science, 
Other forms of Roman art: lack of originality, beauty, 
and subtlety of execution as compared with Greek art. 


5. Science and philosophy. 


al. 


a2. 
a3. 


ad, 
ad. 


a6. 


Largely an inheritance from Greek and Hellenistic 
thought. 
Adoption and corruption of Epicurean philosophy. 
Influence of stoic philosophy. 
bl. Its consonance with Roman discipline and eth- 
ical standards. 
b2. The case of Marcus Aurelius. 
b3. Stoicism as the philosophic basis of Roman law 
transcending the localism of the city state in 
religion and authority. 
Pliny’s Natural History: first century a. D. 
Development of Hellenistic science under Roman rule. 
bl. Ptolemy’s astronomy and geography. 
b2. Galen’s medical treatises. 
Mingling of science, magic, and religion, and their 
subordination to the practical aims of Roman social 
life and imperial administration. 


6. The relations of the imperial government,to civilization in 
the empire. 


al. 


a2. 


Economic advantages of imperial authority. 
bl. Breaking down of trade barriers between the 
peoples of the empire. 
b2. Building of roads and fleets (mainly for mili- 
tary and administrative purposes but important 
economically). 
b3. Maintenance of peace and order and uniformity 
of law. 
Economic disadvantages of imperial authority. 
bl. Taking of booty and slaves. 
b2. Declining status of workers, Italian and provin- 
cial, 
b3. Excessive taxation. 
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b4. Draining of provincial wealth into Italy with 
incommensurate economic returns. 
b5. Increasing parasitism of the imperial govern- 
ment. 
a3. Slight creative originality of Italians except in politics 
and war. 
a4. The absorption and transmission by Italians of cul- 
tural achievements among provincials. 
a5. Ways in which imperial authority promoted provin- 
cial cultural activity. 
bl. Peace and stability. 
b2. Development of a leisure class. 
b3. Patronage of art, especially of architecture. 
a6. Cultural disadvantages of imperial authority. 
bl. Creative originality blighted by the deadening 
of local initiative. 
b2. Imperial authority the cement of a mosaic 


rather than the vital principle of a living so- 
ciety (Thorndike). 


READINGS 


Thorndike, XVI. 

Breasted, 553-573, 607-617, 636-658. 

Marvin, Living Past, V. 

Webster, Ancient History, 432-485, 460-463, 475-492, and 
XVIII, XIX (omitting sections on the Greeks). 

Bailey, C. (ed.), The Legacy of Rome, any chapter (as an il- 
lustration of Roman culture). 

Davis, v. 2, VII. 

Munro, Source Book of Roman History, XI. 


A 


IX. THE DECLINE OF ROME AND THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


1. General causes of the decline and fall of the Roman imperial 
system. 
al. Gibbon’s epigram in his Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire: “the triumph of religion and barbarism.” 
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bl. Influence of Christianity. 
cl. Destruction of the ancient religious foun- 
dations of civil government. 
c2. “Otherworldliness” of the early Christians. 
c3. Diversion of leadership and _ resources 
from secular into religious channels. 
b2. Influence of the barbarian invasions (see topic 
No. X). 
a2. Influence of internal decay through increasing eco- 
nomic parasitism. 
bl. Earlier parasitism. 
cl. Booty taken in wars of conquest. 
c2. Tribute from conquered peoples. 
c3. Dependence on the labor of slaves taken 
in war. 
b2. Parasitism in the later empire after the wars 
of conquest had ended. 
cl. Increasing dependence on slave labor. 
c2. Draining of provincial wealth into Italy 
without commensurate economic returns. 
dl. Multiplication of imperial offices, 
civil and military. 
d2. Increase of taxes. 
c3. Decline of production and decrease of 
population due to diversion of wealth 
into unproductive channels. 
2. Conditions favoring the spread of religious zeal. 
al. Surfeit of luxury among the upper classes, and the 
increasing insecurity of their wealth. 
a2. Economic depression and hopelessness of the masses. 
a3. Declining sense of loyalty to the state. 
8. Oriental origins of the great modern religions. 
al. The chief religions. 
a2. Explanation of the oriental religious temperament: 
Buckle’s view of the influence of “the aspects of na- 
ture.” 
a3. The origins of Christianity. 
4. Causes of the spread and triumph of Christianity. 
al. The chief rivals of Christianity. 
a2. Conditions favoring the spread of ideas in general. 
a3. Conditions predisposing men’s minds to religious ideas. 
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a4, The more effective appeal of Christian religious doc- 
trines and communal practices. 
a5. The intolerance of the early Christians. 
5. Causes of the hostility of the Roman government to the 
Christians. 
al. Their intolerant attitude toward religions recognized 
by the state. 
a2, Their refusal to plead in the courts and to take part 
in public administration on the ground of idolatry: 
their superior allegiance to Christ. 
a3. Their formation of organizations and societies for the 
conduct of their affairs independently of imperial au- 
thority. 
a4, Their “otherworldliness.” 
a5. The spread of rumors and false propaganda against 
them. 
6. The era of persecution. 
al. Nero (64). 
a2. The policy of Trajan as revealed by the correspond- 
ence between Trajan and Pliny (112). 
a3. Marcus Aurelius (d. 178). 
bl. His estimable character (“the best of emper- 
ors”’; his stoic philosophy). 
b2. His objects in opposing the Christians. 
a4, Increasing rigor of third-century persecutions. 
7. The legalizing of the Christian church and the outlawing 
of its rivals. 
al. The first edicts of toleration (311 and 313). 
a2. The struggles between Constantine and his rivals. 
a3. Constantine’s triumph with Christian aid: Christian- 
ity favored. 
a4, The Council of Nicea (825). 
ad. Gradual extension of Christian privileges, and out- 
lawing of heretics and pagans (late fourth and early 
fifth centuries). 
a6. The persecuted turn persecutors. 
8. Sources of Christian doctrines and practices. 
al. The racial experiences and writings of the “chosen 
people.” 
a2. The infiuence of neighboring peoples on Jewish 
thought. 
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The teachings of Christ and his disciples. 

The influence of Greek, Roman, and barbarian reli- 
gions on western Christendom. 

The influence of the oriental ideals of pessimism and 
asceticism on western Christendom: monasticism. 
The formalizing and ritualizing of the Christian sys- 
tem. 


9. Roman imperial sources of church government. 


al. 


a2. 
ad. 


ad. 


Administrative divisions and the hierarchy of the sec- 
ular clergy. 

Honors, immunities, and privileges of the hierarchy. 
The capital of the Cesars becomes the capital of the 
western church. 

Roman imperial authority is inherited in part by 
the papal monarchy. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, XVII. 

Breasted, 659-705. 

Robinson, v. 1, II (1908 ed., IT). 
Adams, II, III. 

Munro, Middle Ages, I, II. 
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Plunket, 
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Thorndike, Medieval Europe, I, IV, VI. 
Davis; vs 2, VIII; TX. 

Robinson, Readings, v. 1, II. 

Trans. and Rep., v. 4, nos. 1, 2. 


X. BARBARISM IN THE WEST 


1. The environment and culture of the Germans before the in- 
vasions. 


al. 


Sources of information. 


a2. The Germans and the Aryan theory. 
a3. Home of the Germans. 


bl. Description by Tacitus. 
b2. Comparison with modern Germany. 
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b3. Comparison with Mediterranean lands. 
Their economic life. 
bl. The historic stages of economic life. 
b2. Slight development of agriculture: “the name 
and blessings of autumn are unknown.” 
b3. Prevalence of hunting, fishing, pastoral pur- 
suits, and fighting. 
b4, The communal village. 
Social life and customs. 
Religion. 
bl. The pantheon. 
b2. Ideas of the future. 
b3. Influence of their natural environment and of 
their stage of culture. 
b4. Influence of German religion on Christianity. 
Government. 
bl. Local and tribal character. 
b2. The chieftains as natural leaders: their “power 
to persuade” rather than their “right to com- 
mand.” 
b3. The popular assemblies. 
b4. Influence on later government. 
Military life and organization. 
bl. The gefolgte or comitatus. 
b2. Why fighting was an economic activity. 
Germanic traits and their significance. 


2. Relations between the Romans and the Germans before the 
breaking of the Danube frontier in 375. 


al. 
a2. 


a3. 
at. 


ad. 
3. Why 
al, 


a2. 
a3. 


Early offensives of the Germans: the Cimbri and Teu- 
tones. 

Attempts of the Romans to conquer the Germans (to 
the Battle of Teutoberg Forest, 9 a. p.). 

Period of equilibrium from 9 to 166. 

Increasing restlessness of the Germans from 166 to 
375. 

Peaceful interchange and infiltration of Germans. 
the Germans sought entry into the empire. 
Dependence on natural food supply and static meth- 
ods of production. 

Increase of population. 

Growth of tribal organization and power. 
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a4, Attractiveness of southern lands. 
a5. The push from behind. 

4. The breaking of the frontier in 375. 
al. Asiatic non-German folk movements. 


a2. 
a3. 


Pressure of Huns and Alans on the Goths. 
Crossing of the Danube by the West Goths in 375. 


5. The barbarians in the empire. 


al. 
a2. 
a3. 
ad, 


ad. 
a6. 
aT. 
a8. 


The Visigoths. 

The Vandals. 

The Burgundians. 

The “fall” of the empire in the west, and Odoacer’s 
rule in Italy. 

Rule of the East Goths in Italy. 

The Lombards in Italy. 

The invasion of Britain by the Angles and Saxons. 
The beginnings of Frankish expansion. 


6. Temporary stabilization of the west by the Franks. 


al. 


a2. 


ad. 


ad. 


ad. 


Chaotic character and results of the invasions gen- 
erally. 

Comparison of the Frankish invasion with the in- 
vasions of other tribes: expansion vs. migration. 
The conversion of the Franks under Clovis and the 
alliance of the Franks with the papacy. 

The conquests of the Franks: the joint extension of 
Frankish and papal authority. 

The “restoration of the Roman empire in the west” 
(800). 


%. Later invasions and folk movements. 


al. 


aZ. 
ao. 
a4. 


The varied adventures and conquests of the North- 
men. 
The Slavs. 
The Arabs and Moors. 
Continued pressure by Asiatic nomads. 
bl. Disappearance of the Huns and Alans. 
b2. Invasions by related peoples. 
cl. Bulgars. 
c2. Avars. 
c3. Hungarians or Magyars. 


8. The immediate effects of the barbarian invasions. 


al. 


The breakup of the decadent western empire and of 
the later empire of the Franks. 
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a2. The prevalence of disorder and confusion: “the Ro- 
man world is sinking into ruin.” 
9. The ultimate results: the mingling of peoples and the 
emergence of medieval civilization based on a combination of 
Roman, Christian, and German elements. 
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Thorndike, XVIII. 

Robinson, y. 1. III (1908 ed., III, VIII). 
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Emerton, Middle Ages, II-VIII. 

Bémont and Monod, II—V. 

Seignobos, v. 2, I, II, V. 

Thorndike, Medieval Europe, III, V, VII, XII. 
Munro, Middle Ages, III-V. 

Munro and Sellery, 44-86. 

Adams, IV, V. 

Kingsley, The Roman and the Teuton, Lectures 1, 3. 
Robinson, Readings, v. 1, II, VIII. 

Davis, v. 2, nos. 120-127, 131-134, 138, 139. 
Ogg, Source Book, nos. 1-3, 7, 8, 20, 27, 30. 
Trans. and Rep., v. 5, no. 3. 


XI. BYZANTINE AND MOHAMMEDAN CIVILIZATION 
IN THE EAST 


1. Origins of the Byzantine empire. 
al. Derivation of the term “Byzantine.” 
a2. Differences between the eastern and western portions 
of the Roman empire. 
bl. Geography and economic life. 
b2. Race, language, culture and traditions. 
a3. Administrative differentiation: Diocletian (284-305). 
a4, Byzantium (Constantinople) made the capital by 
Constantine (806-337). 
a5. Breakdown of the empire in the west. 
a6. Survival of the empire in the east (to 1453). 
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2. Why the Byzantine empire escaped the worst ravages of 
the barbarian invasions. 
al. Its location. 


bl. 


b2. 


b3. 


Protected by mountains and sea from western 
invaders. 

The fury of the western invasions spent on the 
western empire. 

Protected from Asiatic nomads by mountains, 
seas, and Persian power. 


a2.Political reorganization under Justinian. 


3. The reign 


of Justinian (527-565). 


al. His remarkable personality and influence. 


a2. The 

histo 
a3. The 
a4. The 


great-man theory vs. the social-forces theory of 
ry. 

Empress Theodora. 

principal officials and generals of Justinian’s 


reign. 
a5. The emperor’s varied interests and activities. 


bl. 


b2. 


b3. 


b4. 
b5. 


b6. 


Reorganization of finances and general admin- 
istration. 

Diplomacy: the fomenting of dissensions among 
his enemies. 

War: the partial recovery of the west from the 
barbarians, 

The codification of Roman law. 

The unification, strengthening, and control of 
the church. 

Architecture and art. 


a6. Summary of the importance of Justinian’s reign. 
4. Later vicissitudes of the empire. 

al. Innumerable conflicts over the succession. 

a2. Tendency toward despotism and misrule. 


a3. Loss 
bl. 
b2. 
b3. 
b4. 


of territories. 

To Bulgars and Slavs in the Balkans. 

To Lombards and Franks in Italy. 

To Arabs in north Africa. 

To Persians, Armenians and Arabs in western 
Asia. 


a4, Eleventh-century revival and expansion. 
ad. Struggles with the Seljuk Turks, twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. 
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The crusaders and the empire. 
bl. Called in to aid against the Turks. 
b2. They turn against the empire, capture Constan- 
tinople (1204), and divide the empire among 
themselves. 
Restoration of the Greek dynasty (1261). 
Conquest of the empire by the Ottoman Turks, four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries (fall of Constantinople, 
1453). 


5. Christianity in the eastern empire. 


al. 


a2. 
a3. 


a4, 


Conflicts between eastern and western Christendom. 
bl. Claims of the emperors and the patriarchs. 
b2. Claims of the popes. 
b3. The iconoclastic controversy (eighth century). 
b4. Division of Christendom into Greek Catholic 
and Roman Catholic churches. 
Domination of the Greek church by the emperors. _ 
Decline of Christianity with the extension of Mo- 
hammedanism. 
Extension of the Greek church in the Balkans and in 
Russia. 


6. Economic life, literature, learning, and art. 


al. 


a2. 


ad. 


The ascendancy of Constantinople as an economic and 
cultural as well as political center. 
Economic life. 
bl. Survival of ancient town life, trade, and indus- 
try. | 
b2. Extension of trade with the orient. 
b3. Development of trade with the west, especially 
the Italian cities. 
b4. Economic importance of the Byzantine empire. 
cl. A connecting link between ancient and 
modern times. 
c2. A connecting link between occident and 
orient. 
Literature and learning. 
bl. The collecting, annotating, and imitating of 
classical writings. 
b2. New developments in historical and ecclesiastical 
literature. 
b3. Original studies in medicine and surgery. 
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a4, Art. 
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The rise of new literatures in the Coptic, Ar- 
menian and Syriac tongues. 
The writings of manuscripts in book form in- 
stead of in rolls, 
Basic importance of Byzantine contributions: 
the preservation of classical learning. 
cl. Predominance of Hellenistic influences. 
c2. Relative immunity from the barbarian in- 
vasions. 
c3. The break between Christianity and pagan 
culture less destructive than in the west. 


Architecture. 
cl. St. Sophia’s church. 
c2. The Hippodrome: sports, and the political 
importance of the factions of the Hippo- 
drome. 
c3. Other buildings at Constantinople. 
c4, Byzantine architecture at Ravenna, Ven- 
ice, Salonika, and elsewhere. 
c5. Capitals, domes, mosaics, and other dis- 
tinctive features. 
Painting, sculpture, enamels, and jewelry. 
Mingling of Greek, Roman, Persian and other 
elements. 
Influence of Christianity. 
cl. Formalism and symbolism. 
c2. The iconoclastic movement. 


7. Summary: the place of the Byzantine empire in the history 
of civilization. 
al. A refuge for ancient civilization from the early bar- 


a2. 


ao. 


ad. 


ad. 


barian invasions. 

A bulwark against later invasions (Arabs, Avars, 
Turks, etc.) till the revival of European civilization. 
The preservation and transmission of the Roman ad- 
ministrative and legal system. 

The preservation and transmission of Greek and Hel- 
lenistic culture. 

The maintenance of highways, trade, and economic 
activity of a more advanced type. 


a6. A gateway between orient and occident. 
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8. The Mohammedan world. 


al. 
a2. 
a3. 
a4, 
ad. 
a6. 


aT 


Arabia before Mohammed. 

Mohammed. 

Sources and nature of the Mohammedan religion. 
The spread of Mohammedan power. 

The government of the Mohammedan dominions. 
The rise of Mohammedan civilization. 


bl. Liberalizing of religion in contact with Hel- 
lenistic, Persian, and Byzantine influences. 
b2. Sources of Mohammedan culture. 


cl. 
c2. 
c3. 


Arabian. 
Persian and oriental. 
Hellenistic and Byzantine. 


b3. Continuity of Mohammedan with ancient cul- 


ture: 


contrast with western Christendom. 


; Elements of civilization in the Mohammedan world. 
bl. Philosophy and science. 


cl. Influence of Aristotle and other Greek 
philosophers. 

e2. The encyclopedic work of the Brothers 
of Sincerity (c. 1000 a. p.). 

c3. Mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, and 
medicine. 

c4. Geography. 

b2. Education. 
cl. Colleges. 
c2. Elementary schools. 


ca. 


Relative modernness of curriculum and 
methods. 


b3. Architecture and other arts. 
b4. Towns, industry, and trade. 


el. 


c2. 


c3. 
c4., 


cd. 


The greatness of Bagdad and other cit- 
ies. 

Advanced methods of production: e. g., 
Moors vs. Christians in Spain. 

Wide range of trading activities. 

Arabs as intermediaries between occident 
and orient. 

Commodities introduced into the west. 


a8. Why Mohammedan civilization declined. 
bl. Triumph of orthodoxy and zeal: compare the 
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effects of declining orthodoxy and zeal in the 
west. 

b2. Political dissensions. 

b3. Expansion of cruder peoples from northern 
Asia. 


b4, Expansion of Christendom from the west. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, XXIII, XXIV. 

Munro, Middle Ages, IX, XIX, XX. 

Munro and Sellery, 87-113, 212-239. 

Seignobos, v. 2, III, IV, VIII. 

Bémont and Monod, VIII, X, XI, X XI. 

Thorndike, Medieval Europe, VIII, X, and index references 
under “Byzantine,” “Byzantium,” and ‘“Mohammedanism.” 

Lane-Poole, S. (ed.), Speeches and Table Talk of the Prophet 
Mohammed. 


XII. MEDIEVAL CHRISTIAN SOCIETY IN THE 
WEST 


1. Why a religious outlook prevailed. 
al. Conditions in the late empire (see above, pp. 69, 71). 
a2. Inheritance of power by the church. 
bl. Transfer of imperial capital to Constantinople 
(330). 
b2. Decline of secular government (“fall” of Rome, 
476). 
a3. Hostility of the church to ancient pagan and secular 
culture. 
a4, The “doctrine of exclusive salvation.” 
a5. Desire for spiritual protection due to such ideas as of 
evil spirits and a literal hell. 
2. Monasticism. 
al. Why so many adopted the monastic life. 
a2. Hermits. 
bl. Nature of the hermit life. 
b2. The case of St. Simeon Stylites, 
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b3. Hermits more numerous in eastern Christendom. 


a3. Cenobites. 


bl. Derivation: koinos and bios, communal or group 


life. 


b2. The case of St. Benedict (480-543). 


el. 
c2. 
c3. 


Early career as a hermit. 
Founding of monastery at Monte Cassino. 
The Benedictine Rule. 


b3. Rapid increase of monastic groups. 
b4. The principal orders. 
a4, Influence of monasticism. 
bl. Results that seem desirable from the modern 
point of view. 


el: 
c2. 
c3. 
ch, 


cd. 
c6. 


Refuge for gentler spirits in a turbulent 
age. 

Aid, often unintentional, in preserving 
learning. 

Preservation of some elements of Roman 
economic life. 

Teaching by example the dignity of man- 
ual labor. 

Emphasis on community life and interests. 
Disciplining of the disorderly life of the 
early middle ages. 


b2. Results that seem of doubtful value. 


el. 
c2. 


ca. 


c4. 


Promotion of pessimism. 

Unnatural, abnormal restraint and re- 
pression. 

Excessive submission to authority: the 
“sheep ideal.” 

Glorification of poverty. 


3. The papal monarchy. 
al. Origin of the term “pope.” 
a2. Why the bishop of Rome gained preeminence. 
bl. Doctrinal basis of his claims. 
b2. Favorable historical conditions. 
a3. The hierarchy from pope to parish priest. 
a4. Comparison of church government with Roman im- 
perial government. 
4, The spiritual power of the priesthood. 
al. ‘Its doctrinal basis, 
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a2. How the power of the priest was exercised. 
bl. The mediatory function: the miracle of the 
eucharist. 
b2. Influences of ritualistic and ceremonial prac- 
tices; 
cl. The seven sacraments. 
c2. Penances, catechism, festivals, proces- 
sions, etc. 
c3. Psychological effect: the mechanism of 
habit. 
b3. The “penal arm” of the priest. 
cl. Penance, excommunication, interdict, loss 
of salvation, etc. 
c2. The work of the Inquisition. 
5. The secular functions and power of the clergy (see below, 


p99): 
Reapincs 


Thorndike, X-XV, and index references to “Monasticism” and 
“Papacy.” 

Robinson, v. 1, IV, XI (1903 ed., IV, V, XVI). 

Thorndike, Medieval Europe, 109-112, TX, XV, XXIII. 

Munro, Middle Ages, VI, XIII, X XVII, XXXII. 

McKinley, Howland, Dann, v. 1, 309-822, XX. 

Emerton, Medieval Europe, XVI. 

Robinson, Readings, v. 1, IV, V, XVI. 

Ogg, Source Book, VI, XV, 261-264. 

Trans. and Rep., v. 2, no. 7. 


XIII. SECULAR PHASES OF MEDIEVAL SOCIETY 


1. The dominant motives: stability and protection. 
al. Why needed. 
bl. Economic decay and disorder in the late em- 
pire. 
b2. Political decline and the chaos of the invasions. 
b3. Primitive fears of the powers of evil. 
a2. Tendencies toward economic stability. 
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bl. Hereditary landed rights. 
b2. Hereditary noble and servile classes. 
b3. Localism and relative self-sufficiency. 


a3. Attempts to secure military protection and political 


ad. 


stability. 
bl. The professional feudal warrior. 
b2. Local government by feudal landlords. 
b3. Primogeniture and the rise of dynastic govern- 
ments. 
Religious stability and uniformity (see topic XII). 


2. The agricultural village. 


al. 
a2: 
ad. 


ad. 


ad. 


a6. 


al. 


Appearance of a typical village. 
Types of land: arable land, woodland, commons, etc. 
Division of arable land and methods of cultivation. 
bl. Two-field and three-field systems. 
b2. The strip system. 
b3. Implements, crops, live stock, etc. 
Types of workers: their status, tenure, obligations, 
mode of life. 
The seigneur, or lord of the manor. 
bl. Supervision of the village by the seigneur or 
his agent. 
b2. On estates of the church: an abbot or bishop 
or his agent. 
Government of the village. 
Relative self-sufficiency. 


3. The barony or larger landed estate or fief. 


al. 
a2. 


a3. 


ad. 


ad. 
a6. 


a7. 


Estates of secular landlords. 

Monastic and episcopal estates. 

The castle and the life of the castle folk. 

The economic organization and peculiarities of mo- 
nastic estates. 

Prevalence of feudal tenure. 

Suzerains and vassals: complicated relations between 
landlords. 

Military and governmental functions of the feudal 
lord: feudal localism or decentralization. 


4, Medieval monarchies and empires. 


al. 


a2. 


The barbarian chieftains or kings give place to feudal 
overlords or suzerains. 
Survival of the ideal of empire. 
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bl. The Frankish king becomes emperor: Charle- 
magne restores the empire in the west (800). 
b2. The Holy Roman Empire (founded by Otto 
the Great on a German basis, 962). 
a3. Feudal basis of monarchical and imperial institutions. 
bl. Feudal suzerainty vs. political sovereignty. 
b2. Feudal services and revenues. 
b3. Indirect authority of suzerains over the sub- 
jects of their vassals. 
a4, Gradual evolution of national political sovereignty 
out of feudal suzerainty. 
5. The church as an economic and political institution. 
al. Attempts of the early church to form independent 
societies exempt from Roman imperial jurisdiction. 
a2, Self-governing and self-suflicing monastic groups. 
a3. The church inherits political functions from the de- 
cadent imperial authority. 
a4, Extensive jurisdiction of the church courts. 
a5. Vast wealth of the church and its political significance. 
bl. Sources. 
cl. Gifts. 
c2. Productive enterprises, particularly of 
the monasteries. 
b2. Feudalization of church lands. 
cl. Bishops and abbots as feudal landlords. 
e2. Feudal obligations of churchmen to secu- 
lar rulers. 
c3. Feudal rights of churchmen in the govern- 
ment of their vassals and workers. 
b38. Two-fold position of bishops and abbots. 
cl. Ecclesiastical administration. 
c2. Secular administration. 
b4. Conflicts over the choice of church officials: lay 
investiture. 
a6. Development of papal claims to secular authority. 
bl. The Papal States (the “Patrimony of St. 
Peter’’). 
b2. The coronation of emperors and kings. 
b3. Attempts to control churchmen in their secular 
as well as their ecclesiastical functions. 
b4. Interpretation of the doctrine of apostolic suc- 
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cession to include secular authority indirectly 
as subordinate to spiritual authority: e.g., the 
Bull Unam Sanctam of 1302. 

b5. Conflicts between emperors and popes and the 
decline of the empire. 

b6. Conflicts between popes and kings (e. g., in the 
time of Boniface VIII, 1294-1303) and the de- 
cline of the political power of the papacy. 


6. The rise of towns. 


al. 
a2. 


a3. 


at. 


ad. 
a6. 


The minor place of town life in the middle ages. 
The subordination of towns to landlords, lay and 
clerical. 
Causes of the revival of towns, 
bl. Need for protection. 
b2. Economic functions. 
Varied elements in early towns. and their fusion into 
corporate units. 
Material aspects of typical towns. 
The chief groups of towns. 


7. The organization of economic life in the towns. 


al 
a2. 
ao. 


Markets. 
Gilds of merchants. 
Craft gilds. 
bl. Characteristics. 
b2. Comparison of the life of the medieval crafts- 
man with that of the modern industrial worker. 
b3. Proposals for restoring certain features of 
medieval gild life: gild socialism. 


8. The beginnings of trade expansion. 


Gilg 
a2. 
ad. 
a4, 
ad. 


a6. 


al. 


a8. 


aQ. 


Difficulties in the way of trade. 

The rise of capitalistic middlemen. 

Fairs. 

Trade routes. 

Commercial custom and law (the “law merchant”). 
Town governments and trade: the case of Venice. 
Federations of towns: the case of the Hanseatic 
League. 

Associations of merchants: the case of the Staplers. 
Great individual traders: the case of the Fuggers. 


9. Comparison of rural and urban influences. 


al. 


Dominance of static landlordism, lay and clerical. 
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a2. The dynamic forces of change and progress in the 
towns, 


Reapines 


Thorndike, X XVI, X XVII. 

Robinson, y. 1, 117-139, XII (1903 edition, VIII, IX, XVIII). 

Adams, IX, XII. 

Thorndike, Medieval Europe, XIII, XVII-XIX (with empha- 
sis on XIII and XVII). 

Munro, Middle Ages, XII, XXVI, XXVIII, X XIX. 

Emerton, Medieval Europe, XIV, XV. 

Seignobos, v. 2, VI, X, XIII. 

McKinley, Howland, Dann, v.1, XVII, X XI. 

Robinson, Readings, v. 1, IX, XVIII. 

Ogg, Source Book, 124-129, XIII, XX. 

Trans, and Rep., v. 2, no. 1; v. 3, no. 5; v. 4, no. 3; v. 6, no. 5. 


XIV. MEDIEVAL CULTURE 


1. Languages. 
al. The decline of Greek. 
a2. Latin the language of learning, law, and religious 
ritual. 
bl. Advantages of a common language. 
cl. Maintenance of classical traditions in 
literature and law: continuity with the 
past not entirely destroyed. 
c2. The background of the renaissance. 
c3. Maintenance of some degree of unity in 
spite of localism and relative isolation. 
b2. Disadvantages. 
cl. Tendency to view the vernacular tongues 
as “vulgar” or common, 
c2. Slow development of vernacular cultural 
resources. 
c3. Exclusion of those not knowing Latin 
from the cultural heritage. 
a3. The rise of “vulgar” or vernacular tongues. 
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b4. 
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Gradual differentiation of western European 
peoples. 

The Romance languages. 

The Germanic group. 

The Celtic group. 

Other languages, especially the Slavic to the 
northeast. 

Kinship of these various languages: the Aryan 
or Indo-European group and its place in the 
family of languages. 


a4, The evolution of English. 


bl. 
b2. 


b3. 


b4. 
b5. 
b6. 
b7. 


2. Literature. 


Its Indo-European origin. 

Basically Germanic: Anglo-Saxon a derivative 
of Low German. 

The northern, midland and southern dialects, 
and the gradual ascendancy of the midland 
dialect. 

Celtic influences, 

Latin influences. 

French influences: the Norman Conquest. 
Various later modifications. 


al. Nature of medieval manuscripts and literary crafts- 
manship. 
a2. Literature predominantly in Latin. 


bE 


b2. 
b3. 
b4. 


b5. 
b6. 


Preservation and copying of older Latin works, 
especially the writings of the church fathers 
and the Biblical texts. 
Translations of Greek and Arabic works into 
Latin, especially Aristotle. 
Sermons and books for church services. 
Saints’ lives, chronicles, histories, etc.: ¢. g., 
Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, and the works 
of Adam of Bremen. 
Religious poetry, Biblical paraphrases, etc. 
The scholastic writings. 
cl. Nature of scholasticism: its method, 
ce2. Nature of scholasticism: its content. 
dl. Devoted largely to theology, logic, 
and metaphysics: e. g., the writings 
of Abelard, Peter Lombard, Al- 
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bertus Magnus, and Thomas 
Aquinas. 

d2. Scholastic treatises or text books 
on grammar, mathematics, astron- 
omy, alchemy, medicine, law, etc. 


a3. Vernacular literature. 


bE 
b2. 


b3. 
b4. 
b5. 
b6. 
b7. 


3. Art. 


Occasional writings in some of the above cate- 
gories. 

Icelandic poetry and prose: the Eddas and Sa- 
gas. 

The epics, especially of the feudal age. 

Lyric poetry in Provence and elsewhere. 
Popular tales (fabliauzr). 

Mysteries and miracle plays. 

Great poets of the late middle ages: Dante, 
Langland, Chaucer, and others. 


al. Artistic craftsmanship. 


bl. 


b2. 
b3. 


Advantages, for artistic expression, of fabrica- 
tion by hand in the home and in small shops. 
Limited output but greater artistry. 
Comparative remoteness of artistic opportunity 
for modern workers. 


a2. The most distinctive form of medieval art: archi- 
tecture. 


bl. 


Romanesque. 


b2. Transition to Gothic. 


b3. 


b4. 
b5. 


Distinctive features of the Gothic types. 
cl. Devices for securing height and spacious- 
ness. 
c2. The pointed arch. 
c3. Stained-glass windows. 
c4, Hand-wrought metal work and carvings in 
stone and wood. 
Distinctive features of the medieval castle. 
Concentration of artistic and material resources 
on church buildings and castles: comparison 
with the crude hovels of the people. 


a3. Limitation of artistic expression by the subordina- 
tion of sensuous beauty to religious objectives. 


4, Education. 
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Chivalry as a system of education. 
bl. Physical and social rather than intellectual. 
b2. A valid training of the secular aristocracy for 
society and war. 
b3. Main features and limitations. 
Monasticism and education. 
bl. The monastic discipline. 
b2. The monastic schools. 
b3. Scriptoria and libraries. 
b4. Repositories of Roman technical skill. 
b5. Instruction by example of the monks in the arts 
of agriculture, industry and trade. 
Cathedral and chantry schools. 
The rise of universities. 
bl. Origins. 
b2. The principal universities. 
b3. General characteristics. 
el. Organization and government. 
c2. Subject-matter and methods of instruc- 
tion. 
c3. Student life. 
Comparison of medieval Christian education with con- 
temporary Mohammedan education. 
Comparison with modern education. 
bl. Ecclesiastical vs, secular control. 
b2. Theological vs. secular content. 
b3. Disciplinary aim vs. development of personality. 
b4. Appeal to authority vs. experimental and in- 
ductive methods. 
b5. Presentation of revealed truth vs. extension of 
knowledge. 
b6. Class education vs. general education. 
b7. Comparative continuity of modern education 
with past culture. 


READINGS 


homdike XVII eX XTX. 
Robinson, v. 1, XIII (1903 edition, XIX). 
Thorndike, Medieval Europe, XX—XXII. 
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Munro and Sellery, 277-857 (with emphasis on the first, sec- 
ond, and fifth topics). 

Guérard, A. L., French Civilization, 179-208, 218-244. 

Bémont and Monod, XX XI. 

Robinson, Readings, v. 1, XIX. 

Trans. and Rep., v. 2, nos. 8, 4. 


XV. CONFLICTING EXPANSION IN THE LEVANT 


1. The limited horizon of western Europeans in the middle ages. 
al. Loss of Greek and Hellenistic geographical knowledge. 
a2. Slight commercial contacts before the age of discov- 

ery. 
a3. General tendency of the age: Asiatic expansion west- 
ward; Europeans on the defensive. 

2. Early medieval westward movements. 
al. Jews. 

bl. Their dispersion westward in the late Roman 
epoch. 
b2. Their numbers relatively small. 
b3. Great influence of Jewish religious ideals and 
economic activities. 
a2. Huns (Asiatic nomads). 
bl. Their westward movement in the fourth and 
fifth centuries. 
b2. Their home environment as compared with 
Europe. 
cl. The grasslands. 
c2. Characteristics of nomadic culture. 
c3. Periodical overflowing of the great-plains 
reservoir of population. 
b3. Their connection with the Germanic invasions of 
the empire. 
a3. The Slavs (Indo-Europeans). 
bl. Their habitat: northeastern Eurone. 
cl. Geographic isolation. 
c2. Their late emergence on the stage of 
European history. 
b2. Their main significance in medieval history: a 
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dyke preventing the flooding of Europe from 
the grassland reservoirs of population. 
Bulgars (Asiatic nomads). 
bl. Their migration from the Volga River region, 
sixth century. 
b2. Conquest of Thracians (Slavs). 
b3. Adoption of Slavic language, etc. 
b4. Modern Bulgaria. 
Avars (Asiatic nomads). 
bl. Occupation of southeastern Europe, sixth to 
tenth centuries. 
b2. Their expansion checked by Byzantines on the 
east and by Franks on the west. 
b3. Their defeat, expulsion or absorption by the 
Slavs, by the tenth century. 
Arabs: the expansion of Mohammedanism. (See above, 
Dp.g9). 
Hungarians or Maygars (Asiatic nomads). 
bl. Ninth-century invasions, as far west as Spain. 
b2. Their restriction by Germans and Slavs in the 
tenth century to the Danube valley region. 
b3. Modern Hungary. 
Seljuk Turks (Asiatic nomads). 
bl. Westward expansion from the southern border 
of the steppes (Turkestan) in the eleventh cen- 
CuLy- 
b2. Conquest of Persia. 
b3. Adoption of Mohammedanism. 
b4. Continued westward expansion through Ar- 
menia and Palestine. 
b5. Encroachments on the Byzantine empire and in- 
terference with western traders and pilgrims in 
Palestine and the Levant. 
b6. Result of Turkish advance: the crusades, the 
first important armed counter movement of 
western Christendom eastward. 


8. Medieval movements of westerners castward. 


al. 
a2. 


Before the crusades: pilgrims, adventurers, traders. 


The crusades. 
bl. Conditions in western Asia occasioning the cru- 


sades. 
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b2. Conditions in western Christendom favoring the 
movement. 
cl. Religious ideas. 
c2. Material and spiritual rewards offered by 
the church. 
c3. Need for economic expansion. 

dl. Increasing population combined 
with crude and relatively static 
economic production. 

d2. Land hunger of the lords and land- 
less knights: significance of primo- 
geniture. 

d3. Commercial ambitions, especially of 
the Italian cities, 

b3. Real nature of the crusades. 
cl. Mixed motives for fighting in the name of 
the cross: comparison of modern wars in 
the name of the flag. 
c2. A phase of the general expansion of wes- 
tern Christendom. 
c3. A more or less continuous movement with 
high and low levels, 
b4. The principal crusading enterprises. 
b5. Significance of the crusades. 
cl. Why often exaggerated. 
dl. Dramatic nature. 
d2. Relative fullness of knowledge. 
c2. A revelation of the life and ideals of the 
age: “truth is stranger than fiction.” 
c3. Temporary checking of the Turkish ad- 
vance. 
c4, Stimulation of commerce. 
c5. Expansion of the European horizon: new 
cultural contacts, 
c6. Shaking up of static medieval conditions 
in Europe: new dynamic forces of change 
and readjustment. 
a3. Trade expansion eastward during and after the cru- 
sades. 
bl. Enlargement of wants and refinement of tastes. 
b2, Advantages secured by the Italian cities, 
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Development of Far Eastern trade through the 
medium of Arabs and other Levantine peoples. 
Beginning of direct contacts with the Far East: 
e.g., the travels of Marco Polo. 


4, Late medieval movements from east to west. 


al. The Mongols (Asiatic nomads). 


Le 
b2. 


b3. 


b4. 


b5. 


Their homeland. 
Beginnings of westward expansion, twelfth cen- 
tury. 
Attacks of Mongols on both Mohammedans and 
Christians. 
Main conquests. 
cl. In Asia. 
c2. In Europe. 
Effects of the Mongol westward movement. 
cl. Checking of direct eastward advance of 
Christendom. 
c2. Subjection of Russians, who acted again 
as a bulwark. 
c3. Temporary unification and _ stabilization 
of Asiatic trade routes. 


a2. Ottoman Turks (Asiatic nomads). 


bl. 


b2. 
b3. 


b4. 


bd. 


Forced westward by Mongols, early thirteenth 
century. 

Their establishment in Asia Minor. 

Their reorganization of the disrupted Seljuk 
empire. 

Conquest of Byzantine empire and expansion 
into Europe, fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
Blocking of direct eastward advance of Euro- 
peans. 


5. Comparison of modern contacts of Europe with the east. 
al. The age of discovery: maritime access to the Far East. 
a2. European progress in technique and political organi- 

zation: the domination of Asia. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, XXX. 
Robinson, v. 1, X (1903 edition, XV). 
Thorndike, Medieval Europe, XVI, XXIX. 
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Munro, Middle Ages, XXI, XXV, XXXII. 


Plunket, 


143-158, 184, 226-227, 327-337. 


Munro and Sellery, 248-276. 
Robinson, Readings, v. 1, XV. 
Trans. and Rep., v. 1, nos. 2, 4; v. 3, no. 1. 


XVI. CIVILIZATION OF THE FAR EAST: INDIA 


1. Introduction: an apology to orientals. 


al. 


a2. 


a3. 


The antiquity and relative importance of the great 
oriental streams of culture. 
The importance of mutual knowledge in the modern 
world community. 
Causes of occidental neglect of oriental culture. 
bl. The prevalence of egocentric and egotistic views 
of civilization. 
b2. The relatively slight contacts of oriental and 
occidental societies before the maritime revolu- 
tion. 
b3. The relatively static and subordinate condition 
of oriental societies since the maritime revolu- 
tion. 
b4, The relative abundance of data concerning the 
occident for instructional purposes. 


2. The historic and contemporary place of the Far East in 
the thought and life of the west. 


al. 
a2. 


a3. 


ad, 


ad. 


a6. 


The prehistoric era of Aryan dispersion. 

The Greek and Macedonian era: Alexander in the In- 
dus valley. 

Roman and Byzantine contacts. 

Medieval trade and travel, indirect contacts through 
the Arabs, and direct eastward advance checked by 
expansion of the northern Asiatic nomads. 

Modern domination by westerners by means of mari- 
time expansion. 

Contemporary problems of occidental-oriental rela- 
tions. 


3. The natural features of India. 


ale 


Boundaries. 
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a2. Diversities of topography, climate, and economic life. 
a3. Buckle’s account of the influence of the “aspects of 
nature” on the people. 
a4, Earliest centers of civilization. 
bl. The valleys of the Indus and the Ganges. 
b2. Comparison with the Yellow River in China, the 
Egyptian Nile, and the Mesopotamian Tigris- 
Euphrates valley. 
4. Races and languages. 
al. Main racial types. 
bl. The early Dravidian stock of the south. 
b2. The Mongoloid stock of the north. 
b3. The Aryan or Indo-European (Hindu) stock. 
a2. Various hybrid and minor groups. 
a3. The racial basis of the caste system. 
a4, The ancient Sanskrit tongue. 
a5. Innumerable linguistic variations. 
5. The early Hindu or Vedic age before the rise of Buddhism. 
al, The Aryan invasion (perhaps 1500 sz. c.). 
bl. Supposed central Asiatic origin. 
b2. Expansion in the Indus and Ganges regions. 
b3. The rise of the caste system. 
cl. Origins in conquest. 
c2. The four basic castes. 
dl. Priests and men of learning (Brah- 
mans). 
d2. Landed aristocracy: warriors and 
secular rulers. 
d3. Free farmers and traders. 
d4, Servile classes. 
c3. Numerous later subdivisions. 
c4, Regulations and taboos. 
c5. Comparison with relations between negroes 
and whites in America. 
a2. Nature of surviving records. 
bl. Vague as to chronology, politics, and exact 
events. 
b2. Chiefly significant as embodying religion, phil- 
osophy, and custom. 
a3. The early Vedic hymns to the Aryan nature gods. 
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a4. The later Vedas: priestly ritual, popular customs, 
etc. 
a5. The Brahmanas and Upanishads: increasingly subtle 
theological treatises and philosophical speculations ; 
increasing formalism. 
a6. Beginnings of scientific thought. 
6. The age of Buddhism. 
al. Its founder: Gautama Buddha (c. 500 3. c.). 
a2. His teachings. 
bl. Religious and philosophical. 
b2. Social: opposed to caste. 
b3. Relation to Brahmanism: compare Judaism and 
Christianity. 
a3. The unification of India under Asoka (272-232 3. c.) 
and the extension of Buddhism by Asoka. 
a4, The modification of Buddhistic teachings. 
bl. Influence of political support: comparison with 
the legalization of Christianity. 
b2. Influence of the magic and demonology of south 
India. 
b3. Miraculous tales; worship of saints; salvation 
through pilgrimages, support of temples, mon- 
asteries, etc. 
b4. Comparison with the paganizing and ritualiz- 
ing of the teachings of Christ. 
a5. The decline of Buddhism in India. 
bl. Breakup of Asoka’s empire. 
b2. Hostility of upper castes. 
a6. The expansion of Buddhism outside of India. 
7%. The revival of Brahmanism in India. 
al. Causes of opposition of Brahmanism to Buddhism. 
bl. The undermining of the caste system. 
b2. The encroachment of Buddhistic teachers and 
establishments on Brahmanic vested interests: 
comparison of Christianity and Judaism; of 
Mohammedanism and earlier Arab religion. 
a2. Later Brahmanic literature. 
bl. The Sutras (“threads”): manuals of instruc- 
tion. 
b2. The great epics: the Mahabharata and the 
Ramayana, 
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b3. The law books. 


a3. Increasing use of magical and sacramental ritual. 
a4, The organization of education for the Brahman caste. 
a5. Increasing emphasis on caste. 
8. Hindu society. 
al. Predominance of caste, custom, tradition, and philos- 
ophy in social control. 
bl. Religious and social taboos of the caste system. 
b2. The power of magical and sacramental ritual. 
b3. The philosophy of pessimism and acquiescence. 
a2, Predominance of agricultural village communities, self- 
centered and largely self-sufficing. 
a3. Gilds of traders and craftsmen. 
bl. Development of skill. 
b2. Products of craftsmanship. 
b3. Articles of trade. 
b4. Extension of trade relations, 
a4, Petty monarchies and aristocratic clan republics. 
a5. Incompatibility of the caste system and nationalism. 
a6. The golden age of Hindu poetry, drama and art be- 
fore the Arab and Mongol invasions. 
9. The civilization of southern India. 
al. Obscure origins and history. 
a2. Acceptance of Buddhism. 
a3. The great dynasties of the early Christian era. 
a4, Pressure from the north: colonization of Malaysia 
and Indo-China and the spread of Indian civilization. 
10. Main developments following the classical age. 
al. The Mohammedan era. 
bl. Early commercial activities of the Arabs. 
b2. Invasion of the Indus valley during early Mo- 
hammedan expansion. 
b3. Expansion of Turkish Mohammedans in India, 
eleventh century. 
a2. The Mongol conquests. 
bl. Tamerlane’s invasion, 1398. 
b2. Baber’s invasion, 1525, 
b3. Organization of India by Akbar, 1556-1605. 
a3. The modern age of European contacts by the mari- 
time expansion of the west: Da Gama reaches India, 
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Reraprncs 


Thorndike, XIX, XX. 

Steiger, Beyer, and Benitez, III, V, XIII. 

Holderness, T. W., Peoples and Problems of India, I-III. 

Wells, Outline of History, v. 1, XXV (the rise and spread of 
Buddhism). 

Dickinson, 7—41. 


XVII. CIVILIZATION OF THE FAR EAST: CHINA 


1. Chinese geography. 
al. Boundaries. 
a2. Main topographic features. 
ad. Resources. 
a4, Comparison with India as to the influence of the “as- 
pects of nature.” 
ad. The first great centers of civilization: the Yellow River 
valley. 
2. Races and language. 
al. Relative homogeneity and stability of type. 
a2. Kinship with modern Asiatic peoples: mingling of 
Chinese and northerners. 
a3. Characteristics of the language. 
3. Sources of historical knowledge. 
al. Slight archeological remains; possibilities of excava- 
tions in the river valleys. 
a2, Abundance of legendary and historical writings: “the 
historian’s paradise.” 
4, The semi-legendary age (to the eighth century B.c.). 
al. The “creation.” 
a2. Migrations of pastoral peoples to the Wei River val- 
ley (a tributary of the Yellow River), perhaps 3000 
B. C., presumably from central Asia. 
a3. Unification of territory in the Yellow River region, 
perhaps 2500 zB. c. 
a4, Patriarchal rule by emperor (“Son of Heaven”). 
abd. The Hsia dynasty (c. 2200 to c. 1750 B. c.). 
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bl. Yu, legendary founder of hereditary monarchy. 
cl. Wars against neighboring tribesmen. 
c2. Conquest of thirteen-year flood: “But for 
Yu, we should all be fishes.” 
b2. Establishment of land system. 
cl. Acquisition of large estates by nobles. 
c2. Division of land among workers: tracts of 
a few acres, a small part to be tilled for 
the government (the “tribute system” of 
taxation). 
b3. Schools for the nobles. 
b4. Beginnings of astronomical studies. 
b5. Indications of craftmanship in bronze and jade. 
a6. The Shang or Yin dynasty (c. 1750 to c. 1100 8. c.). 
bl. Legendary seven-year drouth; revolution; new 
dynasty founded by Tang. 
b2. Reorganization of the land system: grouping of 
families in agricultural villages; group payment 
of taxes in kind. 
b3. Gold coinage introduced. 
b4. Old-age pensions. 
b5. Development of ancestor worship. 
b6. Founding of schools and colleges. 
b7. Prominence of lyric poetry. 
a7. The early Chow dynasty (from the twelfth to the 
eighth century B.c.). 
bl. The central government reorganized and 
strengthened. 
b2. Civil service examinations. 
b3. Development of public ceremonials and religious 
ritual: the Chow Li (book of rules and regula- 
tions—the “constitution of the Chinese em- 
pire’). 
b4.-Increasing differentiation of social classes: 
nobles, farmers, craftsmen, traders; five orders 
of nobility. 
b5. Development of taxation: “tributes” and 
“aids” ; military equipment. 
b6. Great advances in education, literature, philos- 
ophy, and craftsmanship. 
5. The beginnings of authentic Chinese chronology: the late 
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Chow dynasty (from the eighth to the third century B. c.). 
al, First authentic date: eclipse of the sun, August 29, 
LGB. C. 
a2. Characteristics of the late Chow dynasty. 
bl. Feudal decentralization. 
b2. The formulation of the Chinese philosophical 
system. : 
a3. The decay of the imperial government, and the rise of 
feudalism. 
bl. Rewarding of imperial adherents by grants of 
land and local autonomy. 
b2. Tartar invasion, and increasing importance of 
landlords in organizing defence. 
b8. Militarization of landlords and local rulers. 
b4. The rise of petty states and wars between them. 
b5. Development of war chariots, weapons, and tac- 
tics. 
b6. Comparison with the rise of feudal decentrali- 
zation in Europe fifteen hundred years later. 
a4, The formulation of the Chinese philosophical system. 
bl. The decay of external imperial authority coun- 
teracted by the development of intrinsic ideals 
of ethical conduct and social control. 
b2. The three great sages. 
cl. Lao-Tse (c. 600 B.c.). 
dl. Reputed founder of Taoism (the 
“Way” or system of life). 
d2. His teachings mainly moral and 
philosophical rather than religious. 
d3. Later development of religious and 
ritualistic aspects of the “Way” 
into Taoism. 
c2. Confucius (551-479 z.c.). 
dl. His life. 
d2. His teachings mainly ethical and 
social, 
d3. His influence. 
c3. Mencius (372-289 z. c.). 
dl. The chief exponent of Confucian- 
ism. 
d2. His emphasis on the innate virtues 
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of human nature and on intrinsic 
principles of non-governmental so- 
cial control. 
b3. Basic importance of the sages: their teachings 
an expression of the spirit and genius of the 
Chinese people. 
6. Political reconstruction and cultural advance (c. 250 8. c. 
to 220 a. p.). 
al. Reorganization of the imperial government. 
bl. The empire reunified and the central govern- 
ment strengthened by Shi Whang-ti. 
b2. Protection by the Great Wall against invasion. 
b3. The thirty-six provinces. 
b4. Improvement of the civil service. 
b5. Administrative supervision: the “Eyes and 
Ears” of the emperors. 
a2. Economic policies. 
bl. Roads, canals, maritime exploration. 
b2. Monetary system revised. 
b3. Public marketing attempted. 
b4. Taking census. 
b5. Invention of water mill, etc. 
b6. Settlements and irrigation projects in central 
Asia. 
a3. Commercial and cultural contacts with the west: Hel- 
lenistic influences. 
a4, Progress of Confucian ethics and ceremonials; ad- 
vance of Taoism; introduction of Buddhism (67 
As. D.). 
a5. Literary and artistic activities. 
bl. Unsuccessful attempts to break with the past. 
cl. “Burning of the Books” and persecution 
of scholars. 
c2. Restoration of classical culture: age of 
the forgeries. 
b2. Use of paper, ink, and brush. 
b3. Simplified writing. 
b4. Compiling of a dictionary. 
b5. Founding of an imperial library. 
b6. Architecture and sculpture: palaces, stone mon- 
uments, and bas-relicfs. 
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Painting of heroes. 

Pottery and minor objets d'art. 

Poetry and dynastic histories: Ssu-ma Ch’ien, 
“Father of history” (145-87 ns. c.). 


7. A new period of political disintegration and invasion (220- 


589 a.p.). 


al. The “three kingdoms” (220-265). 
a2, Rebellions: Tartar invasions (265-420). 
a3. Era of northern and southern dynasties (420-589). 


bl. 


b2. 


Renewal of Tartar invasions (comparison with 
barbarian invasions of the west), 

Assimilation of Tartars (comparison with con- 
quest of civilization in the west by the invad- 
ers). 


a4, Increasing strength of religion and ancestor worship. 
a5. Expansion of trade as far as Constantinople; junks ; 
the compass. 
8. The era of greatest imperial and cultural splendor, from 
the sixth to the thirteenth century. 
al. Political conditions. 


bl. 
b2. 


b3. 
b4. 
b5. 
b6. 
b7. 


b8. 


Defeat and assimilation of invaders. 
Expansion toward Turkestan, Tibet, and 
Korea. 

Spread of Chinese influence and culture te 
Japan. 

The Great Wall repaired. 

Codification of the criminal law. 

Reform of the civil service. 

Temporary reaction toward feudalism, tenth 
century. 

Reorganization: northern and southern Sung 
dynasties, tenth to thirteenth centuries. 


a2. Economic and social developments. 


bl. 
b2. 
b3. 
b4. 


b5. 
b6. 


Continued extension of trade. 
Elaborate regulation for foreigners (643), 
Construction of the Grand Canal. 
Growth of industry and agriculture: introduc- 
tion of the sugar industry ; general use of tea. 
Establishment of festivals and social customs. 
Experiments in state socialism. 

cl. Agrarian reforms. 
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c2. Tax and currency reforms. 
c3. Public marketing, loans, etc. 
c4. Imperial porcelain factories, 
a3. Religion. 
bl. Taoism formalized and made the state religion. 
b2. Buddhism continued. 
b3. Introduction of Mohammedanism. 
a4, Literature, art, and education. 
bl. Founding of public libraries, a national uni- 
versity, and local schools. 
b2. Improvement in paper making, introduction of 
block printing and of movable type. 
b8. The golden age of poetry: the Tang dynasty, 
eighth century. 
b4, Painting: portraits and landscapes (“voiceless 
poems”). 
b5. Progress in pottery making and other arts. 
b6. Revival of classical Chinese culture. 
b7. Philosophy: Chu Hsi (1180-1200). 
cl. God viewed as an abstraction. 
c2. The concept of all-prevailing natural law. 
9. Summary of later Chinese history. 
al. Why Chinese civilization excelled western civilization 
during the middle ages of western history. 
bl. Continuity of Chinese civilization from remote 
antiquity to the thirteenth century. 
b2. Repeated disruption of western civilization, as 
by the barbarian invasions of the fifth century. 
a2. Why the west advanced and China became stagnant 
after the thirteenth century. 
bl. The west. 
cl. End of the folk movements and assimila- 
tion of the barbarians, 
c2. Restoration of ancient western culture. 
c3. Emergence of the age of science and 
reason. 
b2. China. 
cl. Beginnings of successful invasions of 
China by Asiatic nomads: the Tartar, 
Mongol and Manchu dynasties. 
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c2. Complications due to increasing western 
domination and exploitation. 
c3. Self-protective conservatism: stagnation. 
a3. Recent attempts to adopt western organization and 
technique in self-defence. 
a4, Vital importance of contemporaneous oriental-occi- 
dental relations. 
bl. Possibilities of oriental retaliation and counter 
aggression by means of western technique and 
organization. 
b2. Advantage of an occidental conciliatory policy 
in the interest of both west and east. 
b3. Need of mutual understanding and interchange 
of cultural values. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, X XI, X XII. 

Steiger, Beyer and Benitez, II, VI, XV. 

Latourette, K. S., Development of China, 1-138 (with empha- 
sis on ch. IV). 

Russell, B., Problem of China, I, II, XI, XII. 

Dickinson, 42-86. 

Giles, H. A., Civilization of China, II, II, VI-VIII. 


XVIII. CLASSICAL RENAISSANCE AND MARITIME 
REVOLUTION 


1. Levantine contacts as common sources of the classical ren- 
aissance and of maritime expansion. 
al. Broadening of the intellectual horizon of western 
Christendom. 
a2. Knowledge of Greek culture through contacts with 
Byzantines and Mohammedans promotes the classical 
renaissance. 
a3. Indirect access to Far Eastern trade through Levant- 
ine contacts results in the age of discovery and the es- 
tablishment of direct maritime contacts with the Far 
East. 
2. The classical renaissance. 
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al. “The glory that was Greece.” 
bl. Poetry and drama. 
b2. History. 
b3. Philosophy and science. 
b4. Art, 
b5. The extension of Greek culture in the Hellen- 
istic age. 
a2. “The grandeur that was Rome.” 
bl. Greece the creator, Rome the preserver and dis- 
penser, of spiritual culture. 
b2. Rome’s distinctive genius: legal and political. 
a3. The overwhelming of ancient culture in the west. 
bl. By the barbarian invasions. 
b2. By anti-secular and anti-pagan Christian au- 
thority. 
a4, The process of recovery. 
bl. Medieval beginnings. 
cl. General use of Latin as a thread of con- 
tinuity with the past. 
c2. Preservation of Latin learning in the 
monastic libraries. 
c3. The unconscious or “natural” continuity 
of Roman influence in the middle ages in 
contrast with the conscious or “‘artificial” 
revival of Latin and Greek studies during 
the renaissance. 
b2. The accelerating influence of Levantine con- 


tacts. 
b3. The great renaissance centers: the Italian city 
states. 
cl. Their greater continuity with classical 
times. 
c2. Their vigorous economic life and great 
prosperity. 


c8. Their relative political independence. 
c4, Their secular tendencies. 
c5. Their contacts with Levantine survivals 
of classical culture. 
c6, The leading renaissance cities of Italy and 
their distinctive contributions. 
b4. Italian renaissance leaders. 
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b5. Italian renaissance literature, architecture and 
art. 
b6. The Italian expedition of Charles VIII and 
renaissance influences in France. 
b7. The diversion of the northern renaissance in- 
to channels of ecclesiastical and social re- 
form: More, Erasmus and the German human- 
ists. 
a5. Characteristics of renaissance culture. 
bl. Naturalistic, humanizing tendencies in contrast 
with medieval theological interests and_ ec- 
clesiastical authority. 
b2. Sensuous beauty for its own sake in contrast 
with medieval subordination of artistry to 
religious objectives. 
b3. Individualism and liberating influences in con- 
trast with medieval religious uniformity, disci- 
pline and restraint. 
a6. Present-day status of classical languages. 
bl. No longer necessary for access to classical cul- 
ture. 
b2. Classical culture relatively less important due 
to modern cultural developments in the vernac- 
ular languages. 
b3. Formulation of scientific and other disciplinary 
studies. 
b4. Inevitable encroachment of the sciences and 
other studies on the older humanities. 
a7. The modern increase and spread of knowledge. 
bl. Inaugurated by the recovery of the classical 
heritage. 
b2. Other early modern agencies. 
cl. Scientific method. 
c2. Printing: movable type and print paper. 
c3. Use of the vernacular languages as liter- 
ary and scientific vehicles. 
c4, The age of discovery. 
dl. Intellectual stimulus. 
d2. Increase of wealth and economic 
opportunity as a basis for cultural 
advance. 
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3. Maritime expansion and the establishment of direct rela- 
tions with Far Eastern societies. 


al. The transformation of geographical knowledge. 


a2. 


ad 


at 


ad 


a6 


al 


bl. 


b2. 
b3. 


b4. 


The fifteenth-century revival of Hellenistic 
geography. 

The mariner’s compass. 

The development of maps and charts for prac- 
tical navigation. 

Improvement of ships and the use of gun- 
powder: e.g., the famous Arsenal at Venice. 


. Missionary zeal of the church and its relation to ex- 
pansion. 

. The maritime activities of the Mediterranean cities 
and the Hanse towns. 

. The blocking of direct eastward advance at a time of 
rapid commercial expansion in Europe. 

. Development of the idea of a westward route to the 
Far East. 

. The voyage of Columbus under Spanish patronage 
and its results. 


bl. 
b2. 
b3. 


An outgrowth of interest in Far Eastern trade. 
Columbus and his voyage. 
The results. 
cl. Discovery of the New World. 
c2. Exploration of America by Spanish ad- 
venturers. 


c3. Founding of the Spanish empire. 


. The Portuguese explorations. 


bd. 


. The geographic position of Portugal. 
. The Portuguese advance against the Moors in 


the Peninsula. 


. The capture of Ceuta (1415). 
. The anti-Moorish crusades in Africa. 


cl. Original aim: the eastward advance of 
Portugal by way of northern Africa. 
c2. Gradual evolution of Portuguese plans: 
the exploration and exploitation of the is- 
lands and the western coast of Africa. 
The culmination of Portuguese explorations: 
the voyage of Da Gama to India, 1498. 


a8. First successful establishment of maritime contacts 
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with the Far East: the Portuguese empire of the 
sixteenth century. 
a9. Successors of the Portuguese. 
4. Far-reaching results of the classical renaissance and of the 
maritime revolution. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, 384—403. 

Robinson, v. 1, XIV (1903 edition, XXII). 
Marvin, Living Past, VII. 
Seignobos, v. 2, XVII, XIX. 
Plunket, X XIT, X XIII. 

Schevill, IIT. 

pLurner, v. 1, 1V, V. 

Hayes, v. 1, 27-28, 43-54, 175-192. 
Pattison, 165-214. 

Higby, 22-27, 47-62. 

Robinson, Readings, v. 1, X XII. 
Whitcomb, 14-29, 59-66, 163-199. 


XIX. EARLY MODERN GOVERNMENTS 


1. Connection of the maritime revolution with political 
changes. 
al. Medieval advantages of central Europe. 
bl. The home of the papacy. 
b2. The home of the Holy Roman Empire. 
b3. Connection with the eastward course of expan- 
sion. 
b4. The geographical remoteness and economic 
backwardness of the Atlantic seaboard. 
a2. The westward transit of trade and power. 
bl. The blocking of direct eastward advance. 
b2. Advantages of the Atlantic seaboard resulting 
from the maritime revolution. 
a3. The maritime revolution accelerates political tenden- 
cies already under way. 
2. Conditions in eastern and central Europe. 
al. The east. 
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bl. Slight political development of the Slavs be- 
fore the Mongol conquest. 
b2. Temporary unification of the northern Slavs 
under the Mongols. 
b3. The Slav principalities and kingdoms. 
b4. Decline and fall of the Byzantine empire. 
b5. Colonial and commercial conflicts of Italians in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 
b6. Advance of the Turks. 
b7. Chaotic population elements: Slavs, Mongols, 
Magyars, Bulgars, Turks, Greeks, Italians, etc. 
a2. Italian tendencies. 
bl. Petty and conflicting political units: Naples, 
Sicily, the Papal States, city states, territories 
claimed by foreign powers, etc. 
b2. Internal wars and fluctuating boundaries: e. g., 
the mainland policies of Venice. 
b3. Beginnings of foreign domination: e.g., the 
Italian expedition of Charles VIII of France 
(1494). 
a3. German tendencies. 
bl. Decline of the Holy Roman Empire. 
cl. The Golden Bull of Charles IV, 1356. 
dl. Recognition of the powers of feudal 
lords. 
d2. Formulation of ceremonials, the 
chief survivals of imperial author- 
ity. 
c2. Temporary revival of imperial authority 
under Charles V (abdicated 1556) due to 
accidents of dynastic inheritance. 
b2. Prevalence of localism. 
cl. Map a crazy quilt, but with shifting pat- 
tern. 
c2. More than two hundred petty states. 
dl. Secular feudal states. 
d2. Ecclesiastical states governed by 
bishops and abbots. 
d3. Free cities. 
el. Their virtual independence. 
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b3. 


b4. 


e2. The Hanseatic League and 
its decline (due largely to the 
maritime revolution). 
Resort to private jurisdiction: the courts of the 
Vehm, a secret society. 
Gradual rise of Hapsburg and Hohenzollern 
dynasties, 
cl. The Austrian Hapsburgs. 
c2. The Hohenzollerns of Brandenburg- 
Prussia, 
e3. German unification retarded by two rival 
unifying centers, 


a4, The curious and interesting case of Swiss nationalism. 


bl. 
b2. 
b3. 


Union of German, Italian and French elements. 
Influence of geographic factors. 

Contrast with the clash of racial groups else- 
where. 


3. The rise of national states in western Europe. 
al. The Spanish peninsula. 


bl. 


b3. 


b4. 


The greatness and decline of Moorish culture 
in Spain. 
Racial, religious, and political diversity in the 
middle ages. 
The three-fold movement for unification, 
cl. Expulsion of Moors and Jews. 
c2. Extermination of Judaism, Mohammed- 
anism, and Christian heresy. 
c3. Consolidation of petty principalities into 
the Spanish and Portuguese kingdoms 
with absolute monarchs, 
The Spanish and Portuguese empires (see 
above, page 145, and below, page 175). 


b5. Decline of the empires; retention of nationalism. 


a2. The rise of the Dutch Republic. 


bl. 


b2. 


b3. 


Dynastic connections of the Netherlands with 
Spain. 

The struggle for independence in the late six- 
teenth century. 

Reversion of the southern Netherlands (the 
modern Belgium) to Spain. 
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b4, Establishment of Dutch independence. 
b5. The remarkable modernness and power of Hol- 
land in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
b6. Limitations on Dutch power. 
cl. Political separation from the hinterland. 
c2. Naval and commercial rivalry of Eng- 
land. 
e3. Encroachments of France. 
a3. Political integration in France and England. 
bl. Medieval beginnings. 
b2. Political effects of the Hundred Years’ War 
(1338-1453). 
cl. General nature of the war. 
c2. Expulsion of the English from France. 
dl. Adoption of a national rather than 
feudal policy by the English kings. 
d2. Territorial unification and adminis- 
trative centralization in France. 
c3. Weakening of feudalism in both countries. 
c4. Strengthening of the monarchy in 
France. 
c5. Strengthening of parliament in England. 
b3. Description of French and English political in- 
stitutions of the early modern age. 
cl. The monarchy. 
c2. Royal administrative machinery. 
c3. The judicial systems. 
c4, Parliament (Lords and Commons) and 
the Estates General. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, 378-384, and index references to subjects discussed 
in this section of the syllabus. 

Hayes, v. 1, I. 

Schevill, IV. 

Plunket, XVII-XXI, and XXII, pt. 1. 

Higby, 28-44, 

Pollard, A. F., Factors in Modern History, II. 
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nr 


XX. RELIGIOUS SCHISM AND THE RISE OF 


SECULARISM 


1. Early modern change and readjustment outside the realm 
of religion. 


al. 


a2. 


ad. 


Political changes. 
bl. The rise of city states and free cities. 
b2. The rise of dynastic and national states, espe- 
cially in western Europe. 
Intellectual changes. 
bl. The renaissance. 
b2. The rise of science. 
b3. The increase and spread of knowledge. 
Economic and social changes. 
bl. Expansion connected with the growth of trade 
and the maritime revolution. 
b2. Decline of the feudal aristocracy and the rise of 
the bourgeoisie. 


2. Why basic change was longer delayed in the church. 


al. 
a2. 


ad. 


The conception of divine, absolute truth in religion. 
The conception of the divine, absolute authority of 
the church. 

The superior organization of the church and its rela- 
tive ability to withstand the forces of change. 


3. Decline of the prestige and political power of the church be- 
fore the Protestant Revolt. 


al. 


a2. 


ad. 


ad. 


aod. 


Summary of the medieval position of the church. 

bl. Religious. 

b2. Political and economic. 
The struggle of Boniface VIII (1294-1303) with 
Edward I of England and Philip IV of France. 
The Babylonian Captivity of the popes at Avignon 
(1309-1376). 

bl. Causes. 

b2. Consequent dissatisfaction in various countries. 
The Great Schism in the papal succession (1378— 
1417). 
The conflicts between the popes and councils. 


a ‘ 
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a6. The prevalence of ecclesiastical abuses. 
a7. Heretical, critical, and secular tendencies. 


bl. 


b2. 
b3. 


b4. 


b5. 
b6. 


The Lollard movement in England in the late 
fourteenth century. 
The Hussite movement in Bohemia. 
Italian critics. 

el. Marsiglio of Padua (Defensor Pacis, 

1324). 

c2. Pompanazzo (1462-1525). 
The renaissance diversion of interests in Italy 
from religious into secular channels. 
Secularization of renaissance popes. 
Diversion of renaissance interests in the north 
into channels of religious and social reform. 


4. The revolt in Germany. 
al. Why first successful there. 


bl. 


b2. 


Political disintegration and consequent accumu- 
lation of unchecked ecclesiastical abuses. 
Religious and reforming character of the Ger- 
Man renaissance. 


a2. The occasion of the revolt in Germany: sales of in- 
dulgences. 


a3. 
aA, 


abd. 


a6. 
al. 
a8, 
a9. 


bi. 


b2. 


bs. 
b4. 


b5. 


The theoretical nature of indulgences: removal 
of certain penalties of sin after repentance. 
Popular understanding of indulgences: pur- 
chase of forgiveness of sins in lieu of repentance. 
Increase of indulgence sales by decree of Leo X. 
John Tetzel’s sales of indulgences at Witten- 
berg. 

Martin Luther’s protest: the ninety-five theses 
at Wittenberg, in 1517. 


Luther becomes the center of general opposition. 
Transformation of Luther’s criticism of indulgences 
into a complete break with the papacy. 

Luther outlawed at the imperial Diet of Worms, 


1520. 


Division of the princes at the Diet of Speyer, 1526. 
The Augsburg Confession, 1580. 

Intermittent civil war. 

The Peace of Augsburg, 1555: the religion of the peo- 
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ple (Catholic or Lutheran) to be determined by the 
religion of the secular rulers. 

5. The revolt in other countries. 

The Zwinglian movement in north Switzerland, 

The Calvinistic movement at Geneva. 

The French Huguenots. 

Scotland: John Knox, Calvinist. 

The English Reformation. 


bl. 


b2. 


b3. 


b4. 


b5. 


b6. 


The earlier relative independence of England. 
cl. Statutes of Provisors and of Praemunire, 
fourteenth century. 
c2. The Tudor strong monarchy (Henry 
VI, 1485). 
Failure of the papal court to annul Henry 
VIIl’s marriage. 
Severing of the bonds connecting Henry VIII's 
government with the papacy. 
The doctrinal changes of Edward VI’s reign 
(1547-1553). 
The Catholic reaction of Mary’s reign (1553-— 
1558). 
Establishment of the Anglican church by 
Elizabeth’s government (1558-1603). 


a6. The revolt in other regions. 

6. The Protestant Revolt a phase of the general change and 
readjustment of the age of transition from medieval to mod- 
ern times. 

7%. The old and the new religious systems in conflict. 

al, Advantages and disadvantages of each in the conflict. 


a2. Methods of conflict. 


be 


b2. 


b3. 
b4. 


b5. 
b6. 


Catholic redefinition of doctrine and reorganiza- 
tion of forces at the Council of Trent (1545—- 
1563). 

Catholic church reform and revival of religious 
zeal, 

The work of the Jesuits (Society of Jesus). 
Extension of the papal index for curbing hostile 
writers, 

Revival and extension of the Inquisition. 


Warfare. 
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cl. Mixed motives but predominance of reli- 
gious aims in the wars of the period. 
c2. The Huguenot wars in France. 
c3. The wars of Philip II against the Nether- 
lands. 
c4, The Anglo-Spanish war: the Armada, 
1588. 
c5. The Thirty Years’ War, 1618-1648. 
dl. Complicated character of the war. 
d2. The Peace of Westphalia. 
a3. Ecclesiastical division of Europe at the end of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 
8. Protestantism and Catholicism in conflict with secularism. 
al. Secular tendencies of the renaissance checked by the 
religious conflicts. 
a2. Causes of the later revival of secularism. 
bl. Critical study of the foundations of ecclesias- 
tical authority, Catholic and Protestant. 
b2. Loss of faith in the “doctrine of exclusive sal- 
vation.” 
b3. Impossibility of restoring medieval religious 
uniformity. 
b4. Rise of science and spread of secular knowledge. 
b5. Diversion of interests into secular channels: 
literature, drama, exploration, trade, etc. 

9. The ultimate result of the conflicts of Protestantism, 
Catholicism, and secularism: the substitution of the au- 
thority of individual judgment for ecclesiastical authority 
in determining religious faith and practice. 


REApDINGS 


Thorndike, XX XIII. 

Robinson, v. 1, XVI—XVIII (with emphasis on XVIT) (19038 
edition, XXIV-X XIX). 

Schevill, V, VI. 

Cheyney, E. P., European Background of American History, 
TX-XI. 

Turner, v. 1, VI, VII. 

Pattison, 215-800. 

Seignobos, v. 2, XX-XXII. 
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Hayes and Moon, IV. 

Robinson, Readings, v. 2, XXIV-XXIX (especially nos. 287, 
240, 248, 257, 266, 270, 277, 278, 280, 286, 287, 293, 
300, 301). 

Trans, and Rep., v. 1, no. 1; v. 2, no. 6; v. 3, no. 6. 


XXI. EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE TRANSFORMS 
THE WORLD OF THOUGHT 


1. Development of experimental science. 
al. Changing modes of thought. 
bl. Questioning old beliefs. 
b2. Experimenting with new ideas and facts: 
Francis Bacon. 
a2, Early experimenters. 
bl. Agricola and metallurgy. 
b2. Paracelsus and pharmaceutical chemistry. 
b3. Palissy’s interest in “natural history.” 
ad. The Copernican revolution. 
bl. Proof of earth’s position as member of a solar 
system, 
b2. Persistence of belief in earth’s central position. 
a4, Further discoveries. 
bl. Mathematics, 
cl. Trigonometry and logarithms. 
c2. Theory of equations and use of imaginary 
numbers. 
c3. Analytical geometry and calculus. 
b2. Physics. 
cl. Galileo’s work in dynamics. 
c2. Newton and the law of gravity. 
b3. Astronomy. 
cl. Galileo and the Copernican theory. 
c2. Kepler’s laws of the planets. 
c3. Newton. 
b4. Biology: the circulation of the blood. 
a5. New psychology: Locke. 
bl. Attack on theory of innate ideas. 
b2. Experience the basis of all knowledge. 
a6. Metaphysics. 
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bl. Nature of substance. 
b2. Power of the reason. 
b3. Problem of mind and matter, 
a7. New tools for investigation. 
bl. Telescope and microscope. 
b2. More accurate measuring devices. 
a8. Facilities for spreading the new ideas. 
bl. Scientific societies. 
b2. Learned periodicals. 
b3. The French Encyclopedia. 
a9. Opposition to the new ideas. 
bl. Hostility of religious organizations. 
b2. Galileo before the Inquisition. 
2. New concepts applied to social problems, 
al. Age of reason. 
bl. Its characteristics. 
cl. Eighteenth-century free-thinking. 
c2. Reason: the great arbiter. 
c3. Opposition to religious beliefs. 
c4. Distrust of emotion. 
b2. Its foundations, 
cl. Practical philosophy of Locke. 
c2. Science of Newton. 
b3. Its limitations. 
cl. Artificial and conventional. 
c2. Weakness for classical forms. 
a2. New theories of social organization. 
bl. Mechanistic view of society: Locke’s psychology. 
b2. Writings of Voltaire, Rousseau and Montes- 
quieu. 
b3. New propositions. 
cl. Equality of all men. 
c2. Natural rights. 
c3. Nature of government. 
c4, Right of revolution, 
b4. Theories of proper economic order. 
el. Physiocrats. 
c2. Adam Smith and laissez-faire. 
3. Protest against mechanism. 
al. Emotional revolt against mechanism. 
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a2, Romantic revival in literature and music. 
a3. Philosophy of Kant. 
b1. Limits of the world of matter and motion. 
b2. The transcendental world. 
4. Religion in an “Age of Reason.” 
al. Assaults of mechanistic philosophy upon theology. 
a2. Skepticism and deism. 
a3. Reaction. 
bl. Evangelical reaction. 
b2. The Quakers. 
5. Onward march of science. 
al. Discovery of new elements. 
a2. Bacteriology. 
a3. Nebular hypothesis. 
a4, New geological knowledge: forecast of evolution, 


READINGS 


Thorndike, XX XIV, XX XVII. 

Robinson, v. 2, 96—162. 

Marvin, Living Past, VIII. 

Higby, XIII. 

Hayes, v. 1, 196-201, 406-26. 

Hayes and Moon, 77-99. 

[Purner, v.01, XX1V. 

Stawell, F. M., and Marvin, F. S., Making of the Western 
Mind, XXIX, XX XII-XXXV, XXXVIII. 

Randall, X, XI: 

Robinson and Beard, v. 1, 172-200. 

Trans. and Rep., v. 6, no. 1. 


XXII. WESTERN EUROPE ASSUMES LEADERSHIP 


1. Decline of Mediterranean business centers. 
al. Stagnation of Italian enterprise. 
bl. Difficulties in the way of trade. 
el. Civil wars in Italy. 
c2. Foreign invasions. 
c3. Expansion of the Turks. 
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b2. Competition of new commercial cities in west- 
ern Europe. 
a2, Decay of Spanish and Portuguese empires. 
bl. Unfortunate effects of the wealth of the Indies. 
b2. Persecution of important economic groups: 
Jews and Moors. 
b3. Loss of sea power. 
2. Last phases of the Latin renaissance. 
al. Passing of the Italian creative leadership. 
bl. “Copying” the great masters. 
b2. Ornate and formal architecture. 
b8. Achievements in music and drama. 
a2. Struggling survival of Portuguese culture. 
bl. Attempted domination by Spanish. 
b2. Importance of the Lusiad. 
a3. The “Golden Age” in Spain. 
bl. Literary triumphs. 
b2. The great period in Spanish painting. 
b3. Social demoralization. 
3. Economic advance in western Europe. 
al. Dutch commercial enterprise, 
bl. Amsterdam’s international importance. 
b2. Development of empire. 
b3. Rivalry with English. 
a2. British progress toward commercial supremacy. 
bl. Economic statesmanship in Elizabeth’s reign. 
b2. Puritan shrewdness, 
b3. Victories over the Dutch. 
a3. Mercantilism in France. 
bl. Colbert’s policy. 
b2. Failure of paternalism. 
4. The new western culture. 
al. The Netherlands. 
bl. Flemish and Dutch “masters.” 
b2. Freedom and toleration in Holland. 
a2. Tudor and Stuart England. 
bl. The “Elizabethan Age.” 
b2. The “Restoration” period, 
a3. The climax: Louis XIV’s France, 
bl. The taste of the “Cardinals.” 
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b2. The court of Louis XIV. 
b3. Patronage of art and letters, 
a4. Desolation—social and _ intellectual—of the Ger- 
mans. 
a5. Russian advances toward western culture. 
5. Political institutions in the western nations, 
al. Absolutism. 
bl. The personal government of the Bourbons in 
France. 
el. Civil wars of the sixteenth century. 
e2. Reorganization and reform under Henry 
IV. 
c3. The work of Richelieu and Mazarin. 
c4, The government of Louis XIV. 
b2. Prussian efforts to copy France. 
b3. The autocracy of the czars. 
cl. An oriental despotism. 
c2. Peter the Great’s policy of europeanizing 
his empire. 
b4. Benevolent despotism in Austria. 
a2. Constitutionalism in Great Britain. 
bl. Traditional checks upon the king. 
cl. Power of the barons under Magna Carta. 
c2. Development of parliament. 
c3. Rise of the bourgeoisie. 
b2. Tudor absolutism. 
b3. Revolt against the “Divine Right” of the 
' Stuarts. 
b4. The unwritten constitution: result of the 17th 
century revolutions. 
cl. Power of parliament. 
c2. Cabinet government. 
c3. Popular rights. 
c4. New “constitutional” position of the 
monarch. 
a3. Free institutions in Holland and Switzerland. 
a4, Localism. 
bl. Chaotic Germany. 
cl. Decline of the Holy Roman Empire. 
c2. The manifold states. 
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c3. Struggle between Austria and Prussia for 
dominating influence, 
b2. Italy: a geographical expression. 
cl. Spanish and Austrian influences. 
c2. Position of the Pope. 
6. The new technique of national rivalry. 
al. Beginning of diplomacy and international law. 
bl. Italian example in statecraft. 
b2. Influence of Thirty Years’ War. 
b3. Effect of commercial revolution, 
b4. Organization of diplomatic relations. 
cl. Regular exchange of diplomats. 
c2. Conferences and treaties. 
c3. Development of usage and etiquette. 
a2. Persistence of dynastic rivalry: Hapsburg-Bourboi 
feud. 
bl. Thirty Years’ War. 
b2. Ambitions of Louis XIV. 
b3. Struggle for Italy. 
a3. Maintenance of “balance of power.” 
bl. Alliances against Louis XIV. 
b2. Complications arising from emergence of new 
powers, Prussia and Russia. 
a4, Trade rivalry. 
bl. England vs. Holland. 
b2. Inroads upon Spanish empire. 
b8. Anglo-French conflicts: England acquires In- 
dia and Canada. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, XX XV, XXXVI. 

Robinson, v. 2, 44-68, 162-95. 

Higby, VII, X. 

Schevill, XII, XVIII. 

Seignobos, v. 2, X XIII, XXIV. 
Webster, World History, 281-820. 
Robinson and Beard, v. 1, 1-14, 138-71. 
Robinson, Readings, v. 2, 268—293. 
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XXIII. EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION TRANSPLANTED 


1. Migrations to America following the age of discovery. 
al. Spanish exploitation of a continent. 
a2. England’s refuge for the discontented and enterpris- 
ing in America. 
a3. Selected colonists of the French ministries. 
a4, Dutch trading activities. 
a5. Portuguese opportunities in Brazil. 
2. European institutions in the new world. 
al. The wilderness: a new environment. 
bl. The need of constant adjustment and invention. 
b2. Difficulties experienced in the process. 
a2. The new societies. 
bl. Spanish America. 
cl. Restless adventurous type of early set- 
tlers. 
dl. Eagerness for wealth. 
d2,. Temporary character of the popu- 
lation. 
ce2. Exploitation of the natives. 
c3. Spanish policy of strict control. 
dl. No self-government. 
d2. Strict mercantile policy. 
d3. Activities of the Inquisition. 
d4. Colonies closed to foreigners. 
c4, Economic backwardness. 
c5. Peculiar social conditions resulting from 
the mixing of races. 
c6. Cultural achievements in spite of it all. 
c7. Religious and educational influence of the 
Catholic missionaries. 
b2. English colonies. 
cl. Enterprising and independent settlers. 
c2. Spasmodic attentions of British govern- 
ment. 
dl. Internal troubles in _ seventeenth- 
century England. 
d2. Salutary neglect. 
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d3. Concessions to self-government. 
d4, Mercantilism—by statute only. 

c3. Independent political development. 

c4. Variety of immigrants. 

c5. Economic enterprise. 

c6. Cultural backwardness, 

c7. Struggle with French. 

b3. French Canada. 

cl. Deadening weight of paternalism. 

c2. Population exclusively French Catholic. 

c3. Successful dealings with Indians. 

c#. Growth of fur trade. 

c5. Enterprising activities of the Jesuit fa- 

thers. 
c6. Disastrous wars with British, 


READINGS 
Thorndike, 401-403. 
Hayes, v. 1, 55-69, 299-312. 
Robinson, v. 2, 68-89. 
Webster, World History, 320-34, 
Webster, Medieval and Modern History, 320-9, 440-79. 
Turner, v. 1, XVIII. 
Hayes and Moon, 221-44. 
McKinley, Howland, Dann, v. 1, XX XIII, v. 2, XXVIII. 
Seignobos, v. 3, II. 
D. R. Fox, “Civilization in Transit,” in American Historical 
Review, XXXII, 753-768 (July 1927). 
Robinson and Beard, v. 1, 74-77, 114-80. 
Robinson, Readings, v. 2, 345-53. 


XXIV. ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


1. Nature of the economic revolution. 
al. Increasing use of machinery. 
a2. Large-scale organization of industry: capitalism. 
a3. More scientific utilization of natural resources. 
2. Long period without much change. 
al. Similarity of life for centuries. 
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a2, Stationary population. 
a3. Early mechanical inventions. 
3. The agricultural revolution. 

al. Better methods. 
bl. Cultivation. 
b2. Rotation of crops. 
b3. Fertilizers and irrigation. 
b4. Stock breeding. 

a2. Enclosure movement. 
bl. Destruction of feudal practices. 
b2. Increase in large estates. 
b3. Plight of the peasant. 

a3. Improvement in the condition of the peasantry. 
bl. Emancipation of serfs in France and Germany. 


b2. 


Slaves freed in the British empire, the United 
States and Brazil. 


b3. Freeing of the serfs in Russia. 
a4, New American machinery: a second stage in the revo- 
lution. 
bl. The cotton gin. 
b2. The reaper. 
b3. Machines for all processes. 


b4. 


The tractor. 


4, The industrial revolution. 
al. English origin of the industrial revolution. 


bl. 
b2. 


b3. 


b4, 


Inventions in the textile industries. 
Use of power in machine industry. 

cl. Water power. 

c2. Steam engine. 

c3. Utilization of coal and iron. 
Machinery in an increasing number of indus- 
tries, 
Capitalistic organization of industry in the fac- 
tory system. 


a2. Spread of the industrial revolution. 


bl. 


b2. 
b3. 
b4. 


England’s ineffectual attempt to monopolize 
machinery. 

Emigration of workmen to America. 

New England industrial enterprise. 

Slow and late progress on the Continent. 
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cl. Belgium an exception. 
c2. French and German activity c. 1850. 
c3. Industrial change in Russia after 1891. 
a3. Revolution in transportation and communication. 
bl. An ever-increasing number of inventions. 
cl. Steamboat. 
c2. Railroad. 
c3. Telegraph and telephone. 
c4, Automobile. 
c5. Airplane. 
c6. Wireless communication. 
b2. Increasing facilities for distributing commodi- 
ties. 
cl. Vast distributive organizations. 
c2. New preservative processes. 
c3. Increasing importance of middlemen and 
transportation agents. 
c4, Increasing competition of widely sepa- 
rated food-producing areas. 
a4, New industries. 
bl. Rubber industry. 
cl. Discovery of Goodyear Process, 1839. 
c2. Needs of the new transportation. 
c3. English control. 
b2. Oil. 
cl. Discovery of petroleum, 1859. 
c2. Great variety of uses. 
c3. International rivalry to control oil areas. 
b3. Age of steel. 
cl. Important inventions. 
c2. Increased use of steel. 
dl. Machinery and railroads. 
d2. Building construction: sky-scrap- 
ers. 
d3. Bridges. 
a5. Electrical inventions. 
bl. Electric lighting. 
b2. Transportation and communication. 
b3. Use as power. 
a6. Chemical progress, 
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bl. Increasing commercial importance of chemical 
research. 
b2. Utilization of by-products. 
b3. Use in modern warfare. 
av. Increased production: creating a surplus. 
5. Effect of industrial revolution upon business. 
al. Need of mobilized capital. 
bl. Stock companies and trusts. 
b2. Multitudes of investors. 
a2. Speculations and great fortunes. 
a3. Banking and insurance. 
a4, Increasing credit operations: panics. 
a5. Currency problems. 
a6. Advertising. 
6. Social effects of the economic changes. 
al. Reorganization of the distribution of population. 
bl. Concentration in cities. 
b2. Creation of industrial districts. 
a2. Social problems. 
bl. The slums. 
b2. Protection of social health. 
b3. Welfare and charity organization. 
a3. Class consciousness. 
bl. The new capitalist class. 
b2. The labor movement. 
7. Political effects. 
al. Labor question in politics. 
bl. Government hostility to labor. 
b2. Struggle for recognition and participation in 
government, 
b3. Political organization. 
b4. Slow progress toward power. 
a2. Relation of government and business. 
bl. Free-trade tendencies in England. 
b2. Demand for subsidies and protection from gov- 
ernment in many countries. 
b3. Public interest and government control. 
b4. Economic interpretation of politics. 
8. Philosophy of these changes. 
al. The theories of the classical economists. 
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a2. Theories of more equitable distribution of wealth, 
bl. Socialism and communism. 
b2. Cooperation. 
b3. Single-tax. 


Reapincs 


Thorndike, XX XVIII. 

Marvin, Living Past, IX. 
Robinson, v. 2, 368-74, 

Schevill, XXIV. 

Schapiro, IIT. 

Turner, v. 2, V (1924 ed.). 
Webster, World History, 581-609. 
Hayes, v. 2, XVIII. 

Hazen, IV. 

Hayes and Moon, 369-419. 
McKinley, Howland, Dann, v. 2, XI, XII, XXYV. 
Robinson and Beard, v. 2, 45-73. 


XXV. DEMOCRATIC AND NATIONALISTIC TENDEN- 
CIES AMONG THE WESTERN NATIONS 


1. Changes in political institutions. 
al. Preparation for a period of revolution. 
bl. Tradition of Puritan revolution in England. 
b2. fighteenth-century political philosophy. 
a2. Era of revolution inaugurated in America: struggle 
for self-government, 1763-1783. 
bl. Independent development of British colonies. 
b2. Failure of Great Britain to understand colonies, 
b3. Climax of friction. 
cl. Colonial activity in French wars. 
c2. Attempts of Britain to impose taxes and 
hamper commercial freedom. 
c3. Resentment not cleverly handled. 
c4. Development of protest against new im- 
perial policies. 
dl. Attempts of various British minis- 
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ters to find a successful policy. 
d2. Colonies organize for mutual 
strength. 
d3. Inevitable collision: congresses and 
petitions, 
d4. Bloodshed. 
c5. War resulting in British defeat, 1775- 
1783. 
dl. Colonial perseverance. 
d2. English mismanagement. 
d3. The Declaration of Independence. 
d4. French aid to the revolting colonies. 
d5. Independence recognized by Great 
Britain. 
a3. Revolution in France, 1789-1815. 
bl. Causes for dissatisfaction. 
cl. Irresponsible and inefficient government. 
c2. Political theories of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 
c3. Privileged classes an obstruction to in- 
creasing influence of wealthy bourgeoisie. 
b2. Failure of Bourbon government to reform. 
b3, Revolt of third estate: peasants, bourgeoisie 
and Parisian proletariat. 
cl. Destruction of privileges of church and 
nobility. 
c2. Attempts to realize liberty, equality and 
fraternity. 
c3. Political demoralization. 
c4. Foreign war. 
b4. Emergence of the dictator: Napoleon, 1799- 
1815. 
cl. Reforms made permanent. 
c2. Civil equality established. 
c3. Ambitions of a world conqueror. 
c4, Downfall. 
b5. Compromise with monarchy. 
cl. Bourbons restored, 1815. 
c2. Constitutional guarantees, 
a4, Contagion of political change. 
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bl. Temporary reaction. 
cl. Congress of Vienna attempts to undo the 
revolution (1815). 
dl. Restoration of monarchs. 
d2. Rearrangement of frontiers. 
c2. Insurance against recurrence. 
dl. Holy Alliance. 
d2. Continuation conferences. 
c3. Temporary triumphs: the age of Metter- 
nich. 
b2. New outbreaks. 
cl. Influence of French ideas carried by Na- 
poleonic armies. 
c2. Italian struggle to expel foreign rulers. 
c3. Spanish difficulties. 
dl. Demands for constitution at home. 
d2. Successful struggle for independ- 
ence of most of American colonies. 


c4, Greek struggle for independence, 1821— 


1829. 

c5. Expulsion of the Bourbons from France, 
1830. 

c6. Separation of Belgium from Holland, 
1831. 


b3. British reforms. 
cl. Effect of industrial revolution upon poli- 
tics. 
c2. Industrialists’ success in obtaining share 
in government by Reform Bill of 1832. 
c3. Free trade instead of mercantilism. 
c4, Unrest in the Empire. 
dl. Canadian revolt, 1837. 
d2. Sepoy rebellion in India, 1857. 
b4. Political progress in America, 
cl. The United States. 
dl. Organization of a federal system, 
1787-1789. 
el. Constitution. 
e2. Checks and balances. 


e3. Sectional compromises. 
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d2. Achie 
el. 


e2. 
e3. 
et, 


ed. 


e6. 


vement of democracy. 
Restricted suffrage under 
state constitutions. 
Economic development. 
Frontier areas populated. 
Democratic experiments in the 
west. 

Gradual achievement of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage: era 
of Jackson. 

Party organization. 


e2. Latin-American republics. 
dl. Failure to achieve political stabil- 


ity. 
el. 
e2, 
ed. 


Lack of political training. 
Racial difficulties. 
Economic backwardness. 


d2. Frequent revolutions in most states. 
b5. Revolutions of 1848 the climax of political un- 


rest. 


cl. Disturbing factors. 
dl. Industrial class-consciousness: the 
working-class unrest. 


d2. Quick 


ening of patriotism: desires 


for national autonomy. 
d3. Worship of constitutions. 


c2. Widespread 
c3. Results. 


revolt. 


dl. A few’more constitutions. 
d2. Reaction against violence. 


2. Intensification of nationalism. 


al. General increase in national patriotism. 
bl. Nationalism in the revolutionary uprisings. 


b2. Economic stimuli 


to national rivalries. 


b3. Patriotic literature and history. 


a2. National unification. 


bl. The ambitions of Napoleon III, 1848-1870. 
b2. Disorganized state of Italy and Germany. 


b3. War and diploma 


cy. 
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cl, Crimean War: Sardinia enters family of 
nations (Congress of Paris, 1856). 
c2. Napoleon interferes in Italy: War of 
1859. 
c3. Bismarck’s plans for Prussia, 
dl. War of 1864. 
d2. Seven Weeks’ War in 1866. 
c4. Franco-Prussian War, 1870. 
b4. Organization of German Empire, 1871. 
b5. Completion of Italian unification, 1870. 
b6. Napoleon the loser. 
a3. Nationalism vs. sectionalism in the United States. 
bl. Nature of sectionalism in the United States. 
cl. Economic phase. 
dl. South almost exclusively agricul- 
tural. 
d2. North developing industrially. 
c2. Divergent interests and ideas. 
c3. Political struggle for control of govern- 
mental policies. 
dl. Specific issues. 
el. Tariff. 
e2. Slavery in the territories. 
d2. Territorial expansion and recurrent 
disputes. 
c4&. Political victory of the northern party 
and southern secession. 
c5. Preservation of nation by civil war. 
a4, Submerged nationalities. 
bl. British imperial problem. 
cl. Ireland. 
c2. India. 
c3. Egypt. 
b2. Dual Monarchy of Austria-Hungary. 
cl. Polyglot nature of Austrian dominions. 
e2. Strength of Hungarian activities. 
c3. Compromise: Ausgleich, 1867. 
c4, Discontent of numerous . unorganized 


groups. 
b3. Dismemberment of Turkey. 
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cl. Balkan national groups. 
c2. Struggles and atrocities of the nineteenth 
century. 
c3. Interest of Russia in the Near East. 
c4. Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8 and the 
Congress of Berlin. 
c5. New independent nations. 
b4. Poland and Alsace-Lorraine. 
3. Spread of democracy. 
al. Self-government in the British Empire. 
bl. Parliamentary reform in 1867 and 1885. 
b2. Reform of House of Lords in 1911. 
b3. Self-governing dominions. 
cl. Canada and Newfoundland. 
e2. South Africa. 
c3. Australia. 
c4. New Zealand. 
a2. Progress of Constitutionalism in Japan, 1867-1889. 
a3. New republics. 
bl. France, 1871. 
b2. Portugal, 1910. 
b3. China, 1912. 
a4, Advance toward universal suffrage: gains of women. 
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Blackmar, F. W., History of Hwman Society (Scribner’s 
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Marvin, Living Past, X, XI. 

Ogg, Social Progress, III, IV, IX—XII. 

Marvin, Century of Hope, II, VII. 

Hayes, C. J. H., Essays on Nationalism (Macmillan, N. Y., 
1926), II. 
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XXVI. GOVERNMENTS AND THE NEW SOCIAL 


NEEDS 


1. Struggle for social control. 
al, The nature of the problem. 
bl. Increasing industrialization. 
b2. Social disadvantages of industrialism. 


el. 


Unfortunate effects of the factory sys- 
tem. 


c2. Exploitation of the laborer. 


c3, 


Distress and dissatisfaction among the 
workers, 


b3. Demands made upon government for better con- 
ditions. 


el. 
c2. 


c3. 
c4, 
cd. 
c6. 


Influence of political democracy. 

More careful safeguarding of social 
health. 

Acknowledgment of rights of labor. 
Protection and education for children. 
Civil and political rights of women. 
Regulation of capitalism to prevent 
monopoly and exploitation. 


a2. Organized public opinion. 
bl, Appearance of more or less organized groups. 


el. 
c2. 
c3. 


Liberal, 
Labor, 
Various types of socialists. 


b2. Social theories, 
cl. Laissez-faire vs. social control. 
ce2. Utilitarianism. 


c3. 


Socialism and communism. 


c4, Cooperation. 
a3, The struggle in politics. 
bl. Increasing power of labor, 
cl. Early struggles in England. 


dl. Legal disadvantages in early stages 
of industrial revolution. 

d2. Partial legal recognition in 1824, 

d3. Chartist agitation, 1848. 
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d4. Improved political status after Re- 
form Bill of 1867. 
c2. Gradual recognition in France and Ger- 
many, 1880-1890. 
c3. Unsettled conditions at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. 
dl. Rise in the cost of living. 
d2. Frequency of strikes. 
d3. Public distrust. 
d4. Varying success and failure. 
d5. The radical phase. 
b2. Social Legislation. 
cl. English enactments. 
dl. Early laws. 
el. Factory Act, 1833. 
e2. Mines Act, 1842. 
d2. Codification of labor legislation, 
1878 and 1901. 
d3. Liberal party program. 
el. Trade Boards Act, 1909. 
e2. Minimum Wage Act, 1912. 


e3. Workmen’s compensation, 
1897, 1906. 

e4, Child welfare and education, 
1908. 


e5. Old age pensions, 1908. 
e6. Remedy for unemployment: 
labor exchanges and insur- 
ance. 
e7. National Insurance Act, 1911. 
c2. Legislation in newer civilizations. 
dl. The problem in the United States. 


el. Demands of farmers and la- 


borers. 
e2. Attempts to regulate busi- 
ness. 
f1. Interstate Commerce 
Act, 1887. 


f2. Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act, 1890. 
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f3. Clayton Act, 1913. 
e3. Experimenting with cheap 
money. 
fl. Greenbacks: paper cur- 
rency. 
f2. Free-silver agitation. 
e4. State laws in aid of labor. 
e5. Difficulties presented by the 
federal system. 
d2. Social legislation in Australia and 
New Zealand. 
el. Government ownership. 
e2. Heavy land taxes on large 
owners. 
e3. Farm credits. 
e4, Labor protective legislation. 
c3. Governments of continental Europe make 
some concessions. 
dl. Concessions of French politicians. 
d2. Bismarck’s plans: influence upon 
British legislation. 
d3. Russia frees the serfs, 
b8. Progress of state education. 
cl. Spread of idea of compulsory free edu- 
cation. 
c2. Government organization in various na- 
tions. 
c8. Conflicts over control between church and 
state. 
. The Great War and society. 
al. Reorganized governments. 
bl. New republics and constitutions. 
b2. Rise of dictators. 
b3. Labor in power. 
-a2. New nations. 
bl. Restored nationalities. 
b2. Ireland autonomous. 
a3. The Russian experiment. 
bl. War and revolution. 
b2. Dictatorship of the proletariat. 
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b3. Compromise with capitalism, 
a4, Idealism and disillusionment. 


READINGS 


Thorndike, 516-80. 

Hazen, XV. 

Orth, Samuel P., Socialism and Democracy in Europe (N. Y., 
19TS ove VL, LX: 

Marvin, Century of Hope, IV, XII. 

Ogg, Frederick A., Social Progress, 213-92. 

Webster, World History, 609-24, 628-34. 

Randall, XVII. 

Robinson and Beard, v. 2, 185-98, 270-306. 


XXVIII. IMPERIALISM AND WORLD POLITICS 


1. The industrial revolution and national rivalry. 
al. Industrial needs. 
bl. New sources of raw material. 
b2. New markets. 
b3. New fields for investment. 
a2. The world made smaller. 
bl. Steam transportation. 
b2. Electric and wireless communication. 
a3. Increasing influence of industrialists in politics. 
a4, Combining economic interest and patriotism: national 
rivalry. 
a5. Union of social needs and consciousness of responsi- 
bility. 
bl. Outlet for overpopulation. 
b2. Attractive possibilities for adventurous indi- 
viduals. 
b3. Urge to spread civilization: “the white man’s 
burden.” 
b4. Missionary activity. 
2. Example of Great Britain. 
al. Successful acquisition of empire in seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 
a2. Experience in ruling. 
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a3. First industrial state. \ 
a4, Influence and ambitions in Asia. 
3. The Far East opened to the West. 
al. Great Britain forces the door of China, 1842. 
a2. The United States enters Japan, 1853. 
a3. Boxer uprising and the “Open Door,” 1900. 
a4, Russian and Japanese interests clash, 1904-1905. 
4. Peaceful penetration in America. 
al. European migration to the United States and Can- 
ada. 
a2, Latin America attractive to European population 
and capital. 
5. Partition of Africa. 
al. Great burst of imperialism after 1870. 
bl. English and French interested earlier. 
cl. English secure South Africa. 
c2. French occupy Algeria. 
b2. Opening of the Suez Canal, 1869. 
b3. England in Egypt. 
b4, Explorers and exploits in the heart of Africa. 
a2. Rivalry for territory. 
bl. English ambition: “from Cape to Cairo.” 
b2. French jealousy. 
b3. Germany enters the game. 
b4. Belgium and the Congo. 
6. United States enters the field. 
al. Jealous interest in Latin America. 
bl. Monroe Doctrine. 
b2. Pan-Americanism. 
a2. Early tendencies, c. 1845-1880. 
bl. Mexican war, 1846-1848. 
b2. Canal negotiations. 
b3. Designs on Cuba. 
a3. Entrance into imperialism. 
bl. Samoa and Hawaii. 
b2. War with Spain, 1898. 
b3. Acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
a4. The role of a great power. 
bl. Monroe Doctrine revived. 
b2. Open Door for China, 1900. 
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b3. Participation in the Algeciras Conference, 1906. 
a5. Building the Panama Canal, 1903-1914. 
a6. “Dollar diplomacy.” 
bl. Financial protectorates. 
b2. Protecting life and property. 
7. The Near East. 
al. Meeting place of European ambitions. 
bl. Russian and Austrian ambitions in the Balkans, 
b2. Precarious position of Turkey. 
b3. European interest in maintaining the balance 
of power. 
a2. German ambition of Mitteleuropa: Berlin to Bag- 
dad. 
a3. Balkan wars, 1912-1913. 
8. Intensification of national rivalry, 1870-1914. 
al. Tortuous processes of secret diplomacy. 
bl. Europe divided into two camps. 
cl. Triple Alliance. 
c2. Triple Entente. 
b2. Various feints and gestures. 
a2. Increasing conflicts in colonies: African crises, 1898— 
1914. 
a3. Militarism and naval races. . 
a4, Vain hope in internationalism. 
bl. International organizations. 
b2. Hague Tribunal and arbitration. 
a5. Europe becomes an armed camp, 1904-1914. 
9. The Great War. 
al. Its causes. 
bl. Secret diplomacy. 
b2. Economic and political rivalry. 
b3. National fear and hatred. 
b4. National patriotism. 
a2. Its cost. 
a3. Its results. 
bl. Carthaginian peace. 
b2. Redistribution of colonies. 
b3. Creation of new irredentae. 
b4. The League of Nations. 
10. Imperialism: still a mighty problem. 
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al. Effects upon society. 

bl. Disastrous effects upon subject races. 

b2. Dangerous influence upon conquering peoples. 
a2. Will it loose forces it cannot control? 
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XXVIII. CONTEMPORARY WESTERN CULTURE 


1. The Great City: the center of modern civilization. 
al. General increase in population. 
a2. Concentration in large cities. 
a3. Conditions of life in cities. 

bl. Apartment-house existence. 
b2. Huge office-building business. 
b8. Department-store distribution. 
b4. Recreation. 

b5. Modern municipal government. 

2. Rapid communication and its effect upon society. 
al. Modern newspapers and periodicals ; radios. 
a2. World brought into small compass. 
a3. Vast and varied sources of information. 
a4, Influence upon the communities. 
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3. Modern tendencies in literature and the arts. 
al. Romantic movement. 
a2. Realism. 
a3. New inspiration and technique. 
4. The dissemination of culture. 
al. Great faith in the need of education. 
a2. Increasing facilities especially in the United States. 
ad. Feverish growth and lowered standards. 
5. The new knowledge. 
al. New scientific methods. 
bl. Use of comparison. 
cl. Archeology. 
c2. Social studies. 
b2. New instruments for measurement. 
b3. Easier means of distributing results. 
a2. Recent discoveries. 
bl. New science of life. 
cl. Evolution. 
e2. Cell and germ plasm. 
c3. Heredity. 
b2. Progress of medicine and surgery. 
b3. Geographical exploration. 
b4. Developments in physics: atomic energy; rela- 
tivity. 
a3. Social effects. 
bl. Science and religion. 
b2. The new ethics. 
b3. Can the human mind assimilate the increasing 
stores of knowledge? 
b4. The value and possibilities of “scientific study.” 
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